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eady pur THE PAST——THE PRESENT——-FOR THE FUTURE. 
e INSpec. pene sim at 
apn PRINTED AND PUBLISHED, EVERY SATURDAY, BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Is not} OO a — —— = j : = a a cas smo = 
: coNTENTS OF NO. 20, VOL i4. Speaking of the imagined purpose of the British | chamber where the paper is placed, and then sud- 
speculate ARTICLES. ministry to subdue the repeal movement by arms, Mr. |denly forcing the water upon it, by which every 
easons for he Seccien, O’Connell, said: pore is instantaneously filled, is quite ingenious and 
usual for aegiet OF THE UNION. ‘(May not they send us to. the West Indies, as they effective. The method of guarding against embez- 
isceLLANEOUS—American books, &c. lately have emancipated the negroes, to fill their|zlement by the workmen, by registering the number 
ang Drog Pourtics—Presidential, &c. places, (hear, hear.) Ob! it is not an imaginary case | of each impression, and by other means, is quite in- 
ay ange TanlFF AND SUGAR INTEREST. at all, forthe only Englistiman that ever possessed | teresting, and well calculated to prevent frauds be- 
fair Ang “TRE AMERICAN , die dial Ireland sent 80,000 Irishmen to work as slaves, eve- | ing practised. 
ny desire eo soioania sas re ee ry one of whom perished in the short space of twelve! The operations of the bank are immense. ll the 
ys ee years beneath the ungenial sun of the Indies (oh, oh, | bank notes which come im for redemption are de- 
th ult. to er i en | hear, hear.) Yes, and Peel and Wellington may stroyed, and the number of new notes tbat are issu- 
mmer. It FOREIGN ARTICLES. be second Cromwells (hear and hisses;) they may get | ed amounts to an average of twenty thousand daily, 
the scale his blunted truncheon, and they may, oh, sacred hea-/ the aggregate value of which is about £800,000 ster- 
at var. GREAT BRITAIN. ven! enacton the fair occupants of that gallery (point- | Jing, or four million of dollars. The bank has twelve 
tense in IM The New York Journal of Commerce contains a | ing to the ladies’ gallery,) the murder of the Wexford | branches, and_the building covers about four acres 
he stood Hoe Jeter from London, giving a general view of the ladies, (oh, oh!) But I am wrong, they never shall, |of ground. The principal deposit office is a very 
red ren wpect of affairs in the United Kingdom. We clip (tremendous cheering and waving of handkerchiefs.) | fine and spacious room, and the clerks and book~ 
nd ria om it the following paragraph: What alarms me is the progress of injustice, (hear, | keepers in it cannot be less than fifty or sixty. The 
nd in oe This country presents, just now, a most extraor- hear.) That ruffiianly Saxon paper the Times, (loud | office for the redempton of notes is quite spacious, 
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inary spectacle. Chartism has crammed the jails 
; England—Scotland staggers under a religious dis- 
remberment—Wales is at the mercy of orgamized 
,datory bands—Ireland is convulséd with ‘‘a pas- 
ve” rebellion—and the United Kingdom, after all 
he tyrannical and oppressive schemes of the cabinet 
pb bolster up the revenue, is, on the year, in an aw- 
| deficit of two millions and a half sterling! 

SraTE AND CHURCH. ‘There seems to be an ex- 
edingly discontented spirit that ‘‘loves not righte- 
sness,”” among some of the religious folks of Great 
ritain. The Puseyites are getting further onwards 
rm orthodoxy towards Catholicity, and although 
eyare said to be the most exemplary and pious 
nembers of the English church, yet they have come 
b that point where they have to be read out of it. 
Dr. Pusey, the great leader in the tract controver- 
r,having preached a sermon before the University 
tOxford, in which, as was alleged, he vindicated | 
e celebration of mass, a board of professors was 
pointed to examine its orthodoxy—the application 
such appointment being made by the Margaret 
rofessor of divinity. After several meetings, the 
ard adjourned without sending in any collective | 
udgment, but each member made a separate report, | 
he result of which was that the vice chancellor of | 





fom preaching for two years. 


groans,) the number received by me this day, pre- 
sumes to threaten us with such a fate, (oh, oh!) but 
let it not be supposed that I made that appeal to the 
ladies a flight of my imagination (hear.) No; the 
number of 300 Jadies, the beauty and loveliness of 





Wexford, the young and old, the maid and the ma- 
tron, when Cromwell entered the town by treachery, | 
three hundred inoffensive women of all ages and | 
classes were collected round the cross of Christ, 

erected in part of the town called the “Bull Ring.” | 
They prayed to heaven for mercy, and I hope they | 
found it (hear;) they prayed to the English for hu- 
manity, andCromwell slaughtered them (oh, oh, and | 
great sensation.) I tell you this three hundred of! 
the grace and beauty and virtue of Wexford, were | 
slaughtered by the English ruffians. 
(tremendous sensation, and cries of ‘‘oh, oh!”) I am | 
not all imaginative when I talk of the possibility of | 


land would die to the last in their defence. 


the entire company rose and cheered for several | 
| commons on this bill, (which forbids the possession 


minutes.) 


such occurrences anew (hear, hear;) but yet I assert | sterling. 
‘there is no danger of the women, for the men of Ire- | , 
(Here | the art since the bank was established. 


t 


and some thirty clerks are in attendance. The a- 
mount of gold coin is immense, and the rattling of 
the sovereigns, as the clerks shovel them into their 
reservoirs, is quite exciting to a stranger. 


The office for the redemption of exchequer bills—- 


that for keeping the principal books, in the second 


story—the printing room, where the checks, drafts 
and post notes are printed—and the numerous offices 
which are appropriated to the multifarious opera- 
tions of this large moneyed reservoir, would take up 


| too much of my time to describe. 


I had shown to me some of the first bank notes is- 
sued by the bank, in 1696. 


The amount of each note was filled in with pen 


Sacred heaven | 2nd ink, and the “‘somme” of five hundred thousand 


pounds duly inserted in one note. Another of less 
ancient date was shown of one million of pounds 
The style of engraving and general ap- 
pearance of these notes exhibited the improvement 


Iris ARMS BILL. In the debate in the house of 


Having lashed his audience into frenzy, he then of arms by any person without permission) sir Robt. 


after this fashion soothes them. 


| Peel thus illustrated its necessity from a case that 


I tell them we willkeep within the law and commit happened when he himself was secretary for Ire- 


je University ordered Dr. Pusey to be suspended | no crime (hear;) that we will stand within the con- | land:— 
‘He is said to have | Stitution, and let them not dare to attempt to try our | 


A woman in whose house, during her husband’s 


motested against this decision, and demanded a hear- | patience beyond what it will endure, for it 1s not | absence, a pistol had been found in a pail.of milk, 
safe to drive even cowards to madness; and oh, itis had been transported for its concealment; her hus- 
much less safe to drive those that are not cowards band, in revenge, murdered the magistrate by whom 
nestionable authority, that the Oxford investigation | (tremendous cheering.) I said a while ago that I dis- her conviction was caused, and was hanged for that 


g before the judges. 
The London Times, says: “‘We learn from un- 


as terminated in a complete vindication of Dr. Pu- 
ty, who has produced out of St. Cyprian, the ipsis- 
ima verba, the passage which Dr. Fauset had accus- | 
dof heresy. 
“Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of | 
Dublin, has addressed a letter to the clergy of his| 
liocess, to contradict the statement of Dr. Higgins, 
hat the Catholic bishops as ardent repealers had 
hrown themselves into the great political movement 
hich is now agitating the country. 

“L have taken no part whatever in that movement; 
ind in no instance did I give any human being the 
lightest reason to suppose that I have. In January, 
834, | concurred in the resolutions unanimously 
assed at our general episcopal meeting, recommend- 
ng our clergy to abstain in future from taking any 
prominent part in proceedings of a merely political 
haracter. To the spirit of that resolution | strict- 
yadhere; and I have not, by any act or word of 
iné, seL an example at variance with it.” 
He exhorts his clergy to be guided by ‘the God of 
peace.” 

Scottish cuurcu. A secession has occurred in 
hechurch of Scotland, and there will henceforth 























Hea state Presbyterian church. The secession arose 
rom an interference of the civil power in ecclesias- 
(matters. ‘The seceders were Jed by Dr. Welch, 
hoderator of the general assembly, who on the 18th 
‘lay, having read a paper setting forth the views en- 
‘rtained by himself and associates, left his seat and 
Nithdrew from the hall, followed by those of his 
“pinion. ‘The seceders then convened separately, 
Under the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Chal- 
mers. They number about 400 ministers. There 
remain attached to the establishment 793 parish mi- 
histers, and 102 ministers of chapels. All the cler- 
symen, deposed by the late majority in the assembly, 
ad been reinstated. The ferment in Edinburg was 
‘ery great. 








































Vol. XIV—Ste. 20. 


liked speechifying (hear, hear,) but this is no speech | murder. 


This event had occurred when he himself 


that I have been giving to you—it is history (cheer-' was chief secretary for Ireland. The murder of 
ing.) The peopte have placed unlimited confidence | the magistrate, Mr. Baker, was committed by five 
in me (hear and cheers,) and I should be bound to say | persons, who shot him on his way home from the 


in the language of affectation that I do not deserve 
it (loud cries of ‘‘you do” and cheers;) but I believe 
Ido. (Hear ane tremendous cheering.) A singular 
fortune is mine (hear, hear;) I believe I am the only 
man living or dead, that enjoyed forty years’ uninter- 
rupted popularity and confidence. 

A voice: that you may enjoy twice as many more, 
(cheers. ) 

Mr. O'Connell: no, that cannot be; for long before 
that time I will have gone before my God, to answer 
for all the acts of my public and private life. 

A voice: You have done your duty well. 

Mr. O’Connell: Oh, may that great Being say so 
(cheers,) and may youhold yourtongue. (Loud laugh- 


| 





} 


| 


sessions. A large reward w&s offered, and it was 
claimed and received by the very man who had or- 
ganized the murder, but who had not himself fired 
the shot. It was in evidence that there were three 
different roads by which the magistrate might have 
returned, and on each of those roads were stationed 
five men, all provided with fire-arms, none of whom 
had any personal ill-will to him. Surely it was not 
unfit to take precaution against such deeds as this. 
What a view is this of Irish character!—a man 
organizing murder, and enlisting 14 or 15 of his 
neighbors in the crime to avenge his own wrong, and 
then taking the price of blood for betraying those 
to death, and in his cause, who were only criminals 


ter) and cheering. Our course is now to continue | a¢ his instigation! 


within the strict bounds of the law with the strictest 
propriety (hear, and cries of ‘never fear us’)—to in- 
form every man that what Peel desires is the com- 
mission of crime (hear, hear.) 

Tue Bank or Eneiann. A correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, writing from 
London under date of 16th ult. says— 

On Wednesday last I visited the Bank of England, 
and had the pleasure of examuning the interior ar- 
rangements of that great financial machine. The 
show of gold and silver bullion was very great. The 
gold bars weigh 16 pounds, and are worth £800 ster- 
ling or four thousand dollars each. The silver re- 
ceived from the Chinese was a curiosity. It was in 
lumps and pieces of all shapes and sizes, marked 
with the name of the moulder, the weight of the 
piece, and the stamp of the celestial emperor. 

Some of the pieces resembled horse shoes in form. 
In the printing department, the method of saturating 
the paper with water, by exhausting the air in the 





AFRICA. 


Lizenta. Some indications of the meddlesome 


i disposition which has at times for so many ages in- 


volved England or France in mutual wars with 
themselves or other powers, have lately been 
given along that part of the African coast lying be- 
tween capes Messurado and Palmas, which it is 
known is claimed by the American Colonization So- 
ciety, and all of which, if not in actual possession of, 
lis at least so far necessary for, the American colony, 
| that its prosperity if not very existence, depends up- 
on the exclusion therefrom of any other foreign in- 
fluence. It is to be regretted that the kindly disposi- 
tions of the people of this country have been so often 
harrassed by the encroaching movements of the great 
armed naval powers upon the peaceable and philan- 
thropic interests which American enterprise has ad- 
ventured to build up in a few distant points of the 
globe. One would suppose that those points are suf- 
ficiently few to exempt them from any molestation 
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of those powers whose foreign settlements are scat- 
tered throughout the globe without number, and the 
tendency of whose policy of late years seems to have 
been to pre-occupy and exclude from equal inter- 
course the vesseis of other nations. Polynesia is 
beginning to bristle with French and English arma- 
ments. France has her eye on Brazil, Panama, and 
Hayti, as well as on the northern African coast and 
Egypt. The monopolizing policy of those two ri- 
vals however, is not to be allowed to be prosecuted 
to an extent infringing upon the rights of other na- 
tions of more pacific or more neutral relations.— 
The Liberian colony isnow involved with the des- 
tinies of the African race in the United States, and 
the United States will feel themselves eventually im- 
pelled to exhibit to the world if requisite, the amount 
of her interest and stake in its prosperity. 


The African Repository for June contains several 
most interesting and encouraging documents. The 
message of governor Roberts to the colonial legis- 
lature is written with candor and ability, and gives 
evidence of an ardent devotion to the public welfare 
and of a just estimate of the means by which this 
must be secured. He urges the adoption of mea- 
sures for extending the colonial territory, promoting 
education, restricting the sale of ardent spirits, and 
encouraging agricultural industry and cherishing 
peace with the native tribes. We quote a few sen- 
tences on the subject of education: 

“The subject of common schools, gentlemen, is 
one that deserves your attention. Its importance is 
well known to you, and I believe will have your con- 
sideration. For, if we expect, and | have no doubt 
all of you do, that Liberia is destined at some future 
day to take a stand among the nations of the earth, 
we must educate our children; the rising generation 
must be informed, for on them depends the erection 
of the fabric the foundation of which you are now 
commencing. A right education alone can raise 
man to his true and proper dignity, and without it 
we must ever remain cast out and degraded. Our 
peculiar situation demands that we too should make 
a strong and vigorous effort to improve our own 
minds if we expect to maintain and hand down to 
posterity unimpaired the purity of our republican 
institutions. You know, gentlemen, that in an ig- 
norant community, republicanism will soon degene- 
rate into a wretched democracy which must end in 
anarchy. ‘The condition of our race, too, in other 
parts of the world, and especially of the inhabitants 
of this heathen country, should be motives to rouse 
us to greater diligence, that we may show the world 
that the African race is as susceptible of mental im- 
provement as any other. At present there are schools 
established in several of our towns and villages: 
these, however, are under the patronage and control 
of various religious institutions in America, and may 
be discontinued at any moment. It therefore be- 
comes us to make an effort to assist ourselves in this 
great work of improvement that we may be prepar- 
ed for any emergency. We can do something and 
should do something. Let us put our shoulders to 
the wheel, and when we have done all that we can 
do, I pledge myself there will be no lack of aid.— 
The sympathies of the benevolent are every where 
enlisted in our favor, especially with regard to this 
subject: and when it is known abroad that we ap- 
preciate learning, and are doing all in our power to 
obtain it and cannot succeed, then, and not till then, 
shall we have the efficient aid of our friends abroad, 
and be able to establish permanent schools for the 
education of our youth.” 

Who 1s governor Roberts? A young man of color, 
who left Virginia when a boy,some twenty years 
ago, probably without knowing his letters. Africa, 
and the circumstances around him, have made him 
what he 1s. Inthe month of February last governor 
Roberts, with his suite, consisting of Dr. Day (co- 
lonial physician) and several of the colonists, visited 
the Golah country, a hundred or more miles up the 
St. Paul’s river. They were received by Gando, 
the principal chief of the Golah tribe, with much 
ceremony and-hospitality. When the governor was 
introduced, Gando said ‘the had heard my news long 
time, but now he saw me, and was glad that I had 
taken the trouble to come and visit his town and see 
his people.” He added, **This country be your coun- 
try, all this people be yourcountrymen. No fit Me- 
rica man. So you be king for all countryman. Me 
be kingno more. You be first king, cause you pass 
all king for country side.” 

King Gando and several of his head men (among 
them Balasada, his principal war chief ) entered into 
a treaty with the colonial government, by which they 
stipulate to abandon the slave trade—to refer all 
matters of difference between them and the colony, 
or between them and other tribes, to the governor 
for settiement—to banish forever the trial by sassy 

ion with the colony, 
their country, to interior tribes and to the 
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colonists, Balasada with his people proposes to come 
and settle within the limits of the colony. 


Of the country thus explored governor Roberts 
says: ‘I have travelled considerably in the United 
States, but have never seen any where a more beau- 
tiful country than the one we passed through; it is 
well timbered and watered, and the soil, I venture to 
assert, equal to any in the world.” 


In the despatches from the colony is the fol- 
lowing account of the visit in January last of the 
Prince de Joinville: 

“On the 15th January we had a visit from Prince 
de Joinville. He spent most of the day at the go- 
vernment house. We took a walk through town; vi- 
sited the schools, &c. &c. 1 found him very com- 
municative; talked of the encroachments by the Eng- 
lish; inquired about the extent of our territory; 
thought it reasonable that we should have jurisdic- 
tion over all the territory between Cape Mount and 
Cape Palmas; was quite surprised to see so many 
people dressed in European style and looking so well 
—better, he said, than in any of the colonies he had 
visited to windward; seemed to be much pleased with 
the general condition of things in the colony, and 
thought that the Colonization Society had succeeded 
to admiration, but could not understand why the 
United States government would not take the colony 
under its patronage; thought commercial interests, if 
nothing else, would induce them to do something for 
the colony. On leaving, he expressed himself warm- 
ly in favor of the colony; regretted very much that 
salutes could not be exchanged. Being Sunday, we 
could not consent to answer the salute proposed by 
him. Said he should remember his visit to the colo- 
ny with a great deal of pleasure.” 


Our tried attachment to this cause is well known. 
We are happy to learn that many thousand circulars 
have been sent out by the executive committee at 
Washington to the clergy of several denominations, 
inviting special efforts in aid of the funds of the so- 
ciety about the fourth of July. No time can be 
more appropriate for such effort. Let all Christian 
congregations on the next Sabbath unite in it, and 
civilization and Christianity will walk abroad, hand 
in hand, in Africa—the mountains and the hills will 
break forth before them into singing, and all the 
trees of the fields will clap their hands. 

[.M. Y. Com. Adv. 


A Serious Dirricutty. The New York Tribune 
publishes a statement of facts concerning a difficulty 
upon the coast of Africa, at Sierra Leone, between 
the American brigantine Robert, Capt. Albert Cook, 
and the British Collector at Sierra Leone, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. 

After trading at many places along the coast, the 
Robert arrived at Sierra Leone on the 30th of March 
last, under the sole charge of Captain Cook, the su- 
percargo remaining at Rio Nunez to trade. Cap- 
tain Cook immediately reported to the custom house 
and handed in the manifest of his cargo, adding that 
in consequence of having been trading, there might 
be more articles on board than were stated in it, and 
that it was difficuit to ascertain if such was the case, 
in consequence of the death of his mate, and the ab- 
sence of his supercargo. Mr. McCormack, the col- 
lector, in presence of a merchant named Lawrence, 
said that if any articles were discovered, the report 
might be amended, and no seizure should be made. 
On the 12 of April, Capt. Cook gave notice that he 
was about to sail, and his vessel was duly searched 
by Mr. McCormack, who found eight thirteen pound 
boxes of tea not mentioned in the manifest. These he 
seized, claimed the forfeiture, and refused to allow 
the report to be amended. 


On the 17th, the vessel was cleared, and when 
fairly at sea upon the Atlantic, she was again board- 
ed by McCormack, who gave orders to put the ves- 
sel about and return. This was done, but shortly 


afterwards Captain Cook gave the pilot an order to | 


put out to sea again. McCormack came aft, and 
shoved the captain by the shoulders for the wheel, 
whereupon a scuffle ensued in which McCormack, 
aided by the negro crews of his own and the pilot’s 
boat, was the victor, and the vessel taken several 
miles up the river to Freetown, the captain being 
treated barbarously. The vessel was again search- 


ed, and her papers, the chronometer, some bags of | 


money, and other articles removed, some of which 
were not returned. The captain and mate were 
also, on the testimony of McCormack and his men. 
brought up before the police court, and fined £5 
each. 

Captain Cook contends that the conduct of the 
collector is entirely unwarranted; that he had per- 
formed all that the laws of the port required, and 
that the seizure of his vessel at sea was an outrage 
uiterly unwarranted by law. It is alleged by Mc- 
Cormack, that he oaly acied ia performance of his 





duty. 
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The documents giving a detailed history of 
transaction, have been laid before the proper aut} . 
ties at Washington, having been forwarded by te 
Lewis, of the U, 8. brig Porpoise. sia 

Discoveries 1x Eruropia. Since the discoye 
1830, by Lander, of the long hidden mouth of 
Niger; Southern Africa, that is Africa south ne 
Mountains of the Moon, has excited but little A 
attention. It is seldom even the topic of philoone 
cal discussion, so remarkably has the once Dered 
ing curiosity abated. The kindness of an inte\j;,, 
friend has placed in oui hands the June number 
the Missionary Herald, containing a narratiye posh 
Wilson, a missionary on the Gaboon river, wy: 
empties into the Atlantic twenty miles north of 
equator. It is a most interesting, and we May ad 
valuable, narrative. The mission 1s at the mout) 
the river, but having a fine opportunity, Mr, Wils 
accompanied Toko, a distinguished negro mercha: 
up the Gaboon and its tributary the Big Orombo 
Kobangai’s town, 50 miles from the ocean, on 
Bakwe, a branch of the Big Orombo. This wa 
far up the river as he ascended. While there, he 
with a new nation of Africans, ‘some of whom ye 





said to come five days journey and others ton 
days journey from the interior”—that is, (rom ag) 
400 iniles from the sea coast. He calls them the py 


gwe people, because they came from the dircesi 
which acountry of thatname lies. The distance {i 
the coast indicates that they came from Ethicpi.: 
possibly this people may spread over that yasi , 
known region of Africa. 

The existence and use of iron of their own manuf 
ture, seems very remarkable, and philosophers wo 
say, indicates an advanced state of civilization. 
it is known that a barbarous or savage people ney 
have iron of their own manufacture until jt } 
been first introduced by the whites. The non-ey 
tence of slavery and the slave trade among the 
shows a feature still more distinctive from the oy 
nary African. 

These discoveries of Mr. Wilson seem s0 impo 
tant to the geographer and so novel to those who; 
sist upon the marked inferiority of the native Africy 
to the American savage, that it is becoming to ¢; 
the attention of the public to this narrative: 

' [2lb. Argus, 

“During our short sojourn in this place, we 
with a number of men entirely diflerent in the f 
tures and general appearance from those in this pa 
of the country, some of whom were said to ha 
come five, and others ten or twelve days jour 
from the interior. They were known by the nan 
of the Pangwe people. They were on a visit toti 
part of the country, which is as near to the sea coast 





they have ventured. Hearing of us at this place, the 
came in considerable numbers to see a white na 

and old Toka, one of whom was as much an objet 
of curiosity as the other. Those whom wes 
both men and women, were vastly superior in the 
| personal appearance to the maritime tribes; and 

they may be regarded as a fair specimen of tie 
people, I should have no hesitation in pronouncil 
them the finest Africans whom I have ever met will 
They wear no clothing, except a piece of cloth ma 
of the inner bark of a tree. This is drawn betwed 
| the legs and fastened around the loins by a cort 

Nor do they covet cloth. On the other hand th¢ 
| jeer the bushmen of this region, by telling them! 
they wear cloth to conceal their personal defects, a 
| their external diseases. Both men and women bri 
| their hair with a great deal of taste. The wome 
| braid the hair on the forepart of the head in two 10" 
which lie over the forehead not unlike the frill of 
‘cap. That onthe back part is plaited into five or 
| braids which reach below the shoulders. 


| ‘The men are of medium stature, remarkably v¢ 
formed, healthy in their appearance, and manly! 
their deportment. ‘They had knives, spears, tra'é 
ling bags, and other articles of curious and ingen? 

workmanship, specimens of which we procured ! 
a very small quantity of beads. All of their imple 
ments are made of iron of their own, which is consider 
vastly superior to any brought to the cowntry by trad 
vessels. ‘They set no value upon cloth, and as yet hat 
‘never acquired a taste for tobacco or rum. Be 

| powder, and brass, they prize very highly, and w¢ 
willing to give any thing they had for the smalles 
quantities of either of these. They represent le) 
/country as mountainous and healthful, and afhit 
that cutaneous and other diseases common to the 
ritime regions are unknown among them. They 2" 
never participated in the slave trade, and regard : 
as is by no means unnatural in their cireumstane® 
with the utmost abhorrence. One or two instaie 
are known where they have visited attempts to 
slave their people with signal vengeance. It 1s * 
cult to define the limits and extent of their — 
Perhaps the most westerly border of what is kno’ 
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—— 
fifty miles of the coast, and from thence it may ex- 
tend many hundred miles into the interior, and pos- 
sibly § read itself over a large portion of the south 
side of the Mountains of the Moon. Their country 
js represented as immensely populous, but I could not 
Jearn that they had any very large or powerful orga- 
nizations. They are aware that vessels visit the op- 

site coast, and they affirm that they have seen arti- 
cles of merchandize brought from that quarter. Iam 
inclined to think that the Pangwe people are migrat- 
ing in large bodies towards the coast. If so the inter- 
mediate bushmen, weakened as they are by the slave 
trade, must inevitably be supplanted.” 


OTAHEITE. 

It has already been published that letters as late 
gs the 23d of February state that various difficulties 
had arisen between the English and French ships of 
war relative to the possession of these Islands, and 
the matter had been finally referred to the admirals 
of the respective fleets, the queen meanwhile being 
surrounded by a native guard of six hundred men, 
with orders to prohibit the approach of all foreigners. 
In connexion of the matter, we may state that a pub- 
lic meeting was not long since held in London for 
the purpose of protesting against Tahiti being held 
by the French. At this meeting it was stated that in 
1836 two French priests were ordered to leave the 
island, and, on their refusing, were forcibly sent away. 
For this insult the Queen of Tahiti was compelled to 
pay a fine of $20,000. Subsequently the captain of 
a French whaler was put into confinement; and this, 
with the other alleged outrages, induced the French 
to take possession of the Tahitian group. At the 
London meeting in question a solemn protest was 
passed, in which a hope was expressed that the 
French government, when made acquainted with all 
the circumstances of the case, would not confirm the 
acts of its admiral in his unwarranted aggression upon 
Tahiti. 


A Paris paper of a late date contains an article 
upon the subject, which we find translated in detail, 
and published in the last number of the Electic Mu- 
suem. ‘The writer contends that there is not the 
least political jar existing between the government 
of Great Britain aud thatof France on political 
grounds, whatever may be the case on religious.— 
The following is the apology made by the Queen in 
the first case. 

Tahiti, August 21, 1838. 

To rue Kine: Peace be with you! This is what 
I wish to make known to you. I did wrong to hin- 
der the two French citizens from taking up their 
abode here. [ hope that your majesty may not be 
incensed against me for what I did with regard tothem. 
May peace be restored. Lam the sovereign of nothing 
but asmall and insignificant country. May wisdom, 
glory, and power abide with your majesty. Let your 


anger be appe ased, and pardon the error which I | 


have committed. Peace with your majesty. 
POMARE. 

It was also agreed that the French, of whatever 
profession, should have full liberty to visit the place 
and to establish themselves in trade in any of the is- 
lands under the government of Tahiti. The difficul- 
ty, however, has been kept up from time to time, the 
French finally having taken possession of the islands, 
which, with the neighboring Marquesas, will form a 
fine and important Pacific colony or nation. 

Advices by the jast steamer inform us that the mat- 
ter was at the last dates under discussiou in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. [Penn. Inquirer. 

TEXAS. 

By the steamer Sarah Barnes, Capt. Jones, arrived 
from Galveston, we received our files of Texas pa- 
pers to the 24th ult. ‘Ihe most important portion of 
the news is the following proclamation from Gen. 
Houston, declaring the establishment of an armistice 
between Mexico and Texas: 

[.M. O. Picayune July 2. 
By the president of the republic of Texas. 
A PROCLAMATON. 

Whereas an official communication has been re- 
ceived at the department of state, from her Britannic 
majesty’s charge-d’ Affaires near this government, 
founded upon a despatch he had received from her 
majesty’s charge-d’ iffaires in Mexico, announcing to 
this government the tact, that the president of Mexi- 
co would forthwith order a cessation of hostilities on 
his part, and the establishment of an armistice be- 
tween Mexico and ‘l’exas, and requesting that the pre- 
sident of Texas would send similar orders to the diffe- 
rent officers commanding the Texan forces; 

And whereas the president of Texas has felt justifi- 
ed, from the dispositions evinced by this act of the 
president of Mexico, and the nature of those disposi- 
Hons in adopting the proposed measure, and ordering 
the cessation of hostilities on the part of Texas: 

Therefore, be it known, that 1, Sam. Houston, 
president of the republic of Texas and commander 


in chief of the army and navy of the same, do hereby 
declare and prociaim that an armistice is established 
between Texas and Mexico, to continue during the 
pendency of negotiations between the two countries 
for peace, and until due notice of an intention to re- 
sume hostilities (should such an intention hereafter 
be entertained by either party) shall have been form- 
ally announced through her Britannic majesty’s 
Charges-d’ Affaires at the respective governments. and 
the revocation of this proclamation; and all officers 
commanding the forces of Texas, or acting by autho- 
rity of this government, are hereby ordered and com- 
manded to observe the same. 
~—, In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
L. 8. set my hand, and caused the great seal 
_— of the republic to be affixed. 

Done at Washington, the fifteenth day of June, A. 
D, 1843, and of the independence of the republic the 
eighth. SAM HOUSTON. 
By the presideut: 

Anson Jones, secretary of state. 


It will be seen that the English minister at Mexico 
has been the mediator in this affair—much is said 
about the ulterior views of the English government 
in its inteference in the affairs of Texas. Her de- 
sign to effect the abolition of negro slavery there 1s, 
said to be one of the leading motives that promotes 
her to take so active an interest in that quarter. Be 
that as it may, until facts are more fully developed 
we are willing to give the officers of the British gov- 
ernment—his excellency the British minister at Mex- 
ico, Mr. Doyle, and Capt. Elliott the British Charge-d’ 
Affairs at Texas—credit for good intentions. 


The propositions from Santa Anna for the armis- 
tice were brought to Galveston by the British brig 
Scylla, which arrived there on the 9th ult. The only 
intimation we have of their nature or purport is the 
following, from the Houston Telegraph of the 2d of 
June. The editor says:— 

‘We have not seen the communication of the 
British minister, but we understand from a respecta- 
ble source that the propositions are far more favora- 
ble to Texas than those previously sent by Santa 
Anna, and brought by Judge Robinson. They are 
however, so vague aud indefinite that we are ata 
loss to know whether he is disposed to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas, or merely to renew ne- 
gotiations for Texas to return to the Mexico con- 
‘federacy, and again become an integral part of that 
country—we cannot say republic. It appears that 
Santa Anna hascautiously avoided making any state- 
ment over his own signature by which he even in 
the most indirect manner acknowledges the indepen- 
dence of Texas, but addresses his communication 
through the British minister, apparently to avoid 
making any open admission that he is disposed to 
| treat with Texas as an independent state, and leav- 
ing it for future negotiations to decide whether he 
wil] entertain any propositions for the unconditional 
acknowledgement of the independence of 'Texas.” 


Again the editor of the Telegraph says—and there 
seems to be a prophetic plausibility in his premises:— 

“It needs but the dullest intellect to perceive that 
Mexico will not relinquish her claims to the territo- 
ry westof the Nueces without a violent struggle; 
and we can only expect to maintain our claim to it 
by forceor by purchase. Mexico has now possession 
of that territory, and we have recent intelligence 
that three hundred of her troops are actually station- 
ed eastofthe Rio Grande. When our commissioners 
meet those of Santa Anna, even if the latter are dis- 
posed to acknowledge the independence of Texas, a 
question will immediately arise as to the limits of 
Texas; our commissioners will insist on extending 
the limits of Texas to the Rio Grande, those of Mex- 
ico tothe Nueces, and thus a contest will spring up 
which Mexico will doubtless refer to Great Britain 
as an arbiter, since she has already selected the Bri- 
tish minister as her mouth piece. The darling policy 
of Great Britain will then be called into requisition; 
and Texas may either be compelled to purchase this 
territory, by assuming part of the debt owing by Mex- 
ico to British bond-holders, or, what would be more 
agreeable to England, will be compelled to receive 
this territory only upon condition that slavery shall 
not be allowed in it.” 


A rumor had reached Washington that Colonels 
Warfield and Snively who left Coffees station on the 
25th April, had captured the Sante Fe traders without 
bloodshed! The amount of booty taken is said to be 
upwards of two hundred thousand dollars. This is 
all discredited. 


Exchequer bills are now taken at the custom house, 
Galveston, at 60 cents on the dollar. 

Col. Kinney, who had been confined in Matamo- 
ras for many months, has made his escape and reach- 
ed Galveston. 

A French brig from Havre has arrived at Galves- 





ton, having on board 100 emigrants from France.— 








They are a past of the colonists sent out to Bexar by 
Mr. Castro. 


The French corvette La Brilliant arrived at Gal- 
veston on the 26th instant, having made the passage 
from Vera Cruz in eight days Despatches were sent 
by this vessel from ti > French minister to the French 
charge at Galveston, similar to those sent by the 
Scylla to the British charge, giving notice of the ar- 
mistice? It appears that Santa Anna has notified the 
English, French, and American ministers in Mexico, 
that he wishes to suspend hostilities with Texas for 
the present. [Houston Star June 24. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 








THE CABINET. The Madisonian officially an- 
nounces that the cabinet now consists of 

A. P. Upshur, secretary of state. 

John C. Spencer, secretary of the treasury. 

James M. Porter, secretary of war. 

David Henshaw, secretary of the navy. 

John Nelson, attorney general. 

J.C. Wickliffe, post master general. 


In allusion to the new secretary of the navy, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser says: ‘We have no disposi- 
tion to speak of the policy or propriety of this ap- 
pointment by President Tyler, so far as the question 
may depend on Mr. Henshaw’s well known connex- 
ion with the democratic party, from which we pre- 
sume he has no intention of separating himself; but 
so far as regards his personal qualifications, we take 
pleasure in saying that we have no doubt he will dis- 
charge the duties of the office on principles honora- 
ble to himself and satisfactory to the public.” 


The National Intelligencer says: ‘‘We are glad to 
hear this testimony, from so respectable a source, to 
the personal qualities of the new secretary. The 
same testimony might, we believe, be borne with 
equal justness to the personal character and qualities 
of the new attorney general;” and adds “our objec- 
tions to the composition of the cabinet are purely 
political. We cannot reconcile to any idea we have 
entertained of the genius of republican government, 
that the executive of the United States, chosen by 
the people for professing one set of principles, should 
make up his cabinet and fill all appointments to office 
for the avowed purpose of giving ascendency in the 
government to a political party professing principles 
directly opposite to those upon which he himself was 
borne into power. But we do not the less hope and 
trust that the gentlemen recently brought into high 
office under the administration will so conduct the 
public affairs under their particular charge as to pro- 
mote the public welfare and secure to themselves the 
praise due to faithful public servants.” 





MINERAL LANDS OF THE U. STATES.— 
The circuit court of the United States for the district 
of Illinois was lately in session at Springfield. In 
the case of the United States, vs. H. AM. Gear, the 
court decided that the president of the United States 
had no authority to lease mineral lands; that the law 
of 1834, establishing land districts in northern Ili- 
nois, required the president to offer for sale all the 
lands in the several districts of [linois; except such 
lands as were reserved by that act; that mineral lands 
were not embraced in the reservation: and that con- 
sequently they were subject to pre-emption as other 
lands. The injunction against the defendant was or- 
dered to be dissolved. An appeal from the decisioa 
was taken to the supreme court of the U. States.” 


TRADE AND COMMERCE.—IMPORT OF 
SPECIE. The following 1s the list of part of the 
arrivals of specie in the United States since the Ist 
of January: 





January 1. Per steamer from Liverpool, $1,000,000 
6 From Vera Cruz, 75,000 
“ From Liverpool, 655,955 
Feb’ry. 21. ditto 1,076,954 
66 From Vera Cruz, 60,000 
March 12. Per Great Western, 1,000,000 
April 16. From St. Thomas, 50,000 
oe Ships from Liverpool, 150,000 
“ From Vera Cruz, 50,000 
“6 19. From London, 100,000 
*¢ 20. Steamers from Liverpool, _ 1,200,600 
‘« - 27. +=Ships from Liverpool and 

Havre, 350,000 
May 5. Steamer trom Liverpool, 1,200,000 

ve 2. Ships, 150, 
“ ll. Great Western, 1,600,000 
" 19. Caledonia, 1,500,000 
“ From Liverpool aud Havre, 500,000 
Smaller sums at various times, 1,600,000 
$12,827,301 
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INDEMNITY FROM CHILI. 


the government of Chili, John 5S. Pendleton, esq. 
has obtained indemnity for property belonging to ci- 
tizens of the United States, seized a Jong time since 
to the amount of $200,000, to be paid in instalments 
of 30,000 each. The first instalment is already on its 
way to the United States. 
Boston is the largest holder. 

Despatches have deen received at the U. S. consu- 
Jate for Mr. Derr, the recently appointed consul to 
Valparaiso, who had not arrived when the Chilli left. 


THE EMBASSY TO CHINA. Mr. Cushing 
has taken leave of his family and his friends in Mas- 
sachusetts, and 1s onhis way to embark at Norfolk on 
board the U.S. steam frigate Missouri, bound for 
the Mediterranean, whither some of his suite have 
preceded him, and from thence is to proceed to the ca- 
pital of the ‘Celestial Empire.””, When he will em- 
bark is not announced, but he must be at Suez by 
the 22d September, they are then to go on board 
the Brandywine, which is to convey them to China. 
The iinguist, physician,draughtsman, and two at- 
taches, who accompany the mission, sailed some time 
since from Norfolk. Mr. John Tyler, jr. does not 
accompany Mr. Cushing. The editor of the ‘‘Can- 
ton Register,” will discharge the duties of interpre- 
ter to the mission. Mr. Cushing’s suite will consist 
of ten persons. The official costume of the minister 
the N. York Tribune tells us, *‘will be the uniform of 
a major general, with some slight additions in the way 
of embroideries. The costume recommended by the 
department, consists of a blue coat with gilt buttons, 
and very richly embroidered, a white vest, also em- 
broidered, white pantaloons, with a gold stripe down 
the seam, and a chapeau with white plume. But as 
it was impossible to have the embroideries executed 
in time, Mr. Cushing adopted the alternative allow- 
ed by the department, and chose the military cos- 
tume we have described.” 

On the Ist instant, some of the merchants of Bos- 
ton, gave a splendid entertainment to Mr. Cushing, 
at the Tremont House. Daniel Webster was among 
the guests, and addressed the company. 

For ourselves, we had rather that the Chinese em- 
peror and his advisers,should have been treated 
on this occasion, (if as susceptible of common sense as 
we should presume them to be,) by such a demonstra- 
tion of republican simplicity as our first of Ameri- 
can ministers, Benjamin Franklin, the printer, had 
the intrepidity to make at the most scrupulous court 
of aristocrats in Europe, and upon the spot too, 
where the minister of the Czar of allthe Russians 
had before been mauled for a breach of etiquette, 
than to adopt this unavailing mummery of courtly 
style in our first mission to a people whom we 
have no right to conceive of or treat as chil- 
dren. When the stamp act was repealed, Dr. 


Franklin, who was then in London, wrote to his wife | 


in Philadelphia, sending her at the same time a new 
dress. 
length repealed, I am willing you should have anew 
gown which you may suppose I did not send sooner, 
as I knew you would not like to be finer than your 
neighbors, unless in a gown of your own spinning. 
Had the trade between the two countries totally 
ceased, it was a comfort to me to recollect that [ 
had once been clothed from head to foot in woollen 
and linen of my wife’s manufacture; that I was ne- 
ver prouder of any dress in my life, and thatshe and 
her daughter miglit do it again if necessary.” 

Such was the true spirit and influence of that 
republican simplicity, which a few years afterwards 
was as conspicuous a plain domestic costume at 
the court of Versailles,as Mr. Cushing will contrive 
to be in his gold lace and plumes at Pekin, any way he 
will contrive it,—and which did as much too, in cor- 
recting the fooleries of diplomatic parade and in re- 
commending common sense in national intercourse, 
as will the more costly suit now fitting out to repre- 
sent a democratic government. 


NORTH EAST BOUNDARY LINE. 
Houlton, Me., June 24, 1843. 
For the last month this has been quite a busy place, 
it having been the “point d’ appui” for the various 
parties of explorers, surveyors, engineers, and com- 
missioners, who have had business upon the frontier. 
Colonel Estecourt and his party consisting of mi- 
ners, sappers, soldiers, engineers and common labor- 
ers, amounting in all to about twenty-five men, have 
had their head quarters at Woodstock, while Mr. 
Smith, the American conimissioner, has had about 
the same force at this piace. A large quantity of 
supplies and baggage have been sent up the Grand 


Falls upon the Saint Jobn, which is calculated for 


the main depot, and wilnin a iew cays, se veral of the |! 


engiveers hay 


ng e cone there. 


Captain Post, a 
passengerin theChili, arrived at Boston from Valpa- 
yaiso, April 21, informs that our present minister to 


Thos. H. Perkins, esq. of 


In his letter he says: ‘‘As the stamp act is at | 











Colonel Estecourt and twelve men and Mr Lally 
and five men on the part of the American commis- 
sion, have started from the monument to perambu- 
late and re-spot the eastern boundary line untilit 
strikes the St. John. Another party is following 
them to clear and cut out the road thirty feet wide, 
and itis intended, as I understand, to erect a monu- 
ment of mason work of brick and stone at the start- 
ing point at the source of the St. Croix, another at 
Park’s bill, and several more at various points upon 
the line. 

The American commission is still here. Iam 
told that the British commissioner was asked how 
soon it was expected the line would be finished up 
the St. John’s; he replied in about six weeks. In 
answer to the same question the American commis- 
sioner said, thatif the provisions held out they 
might get to the St. John’s in the course of a year. I 
understand that the British commissioner proposed 
to start with his party from the St. John’s and work 
south, and that the American party should begin at 
the monument, and wortk north, until the parties 
meet. This plan was not acceded to on the part of 
the American commissioner, who thought it best to 
proceed all together and so do up the work strong. 


There has been a considerable emigration for the 
Jast six months, into this place, from the Province.— 
The low price of lands, the erection of mills and the 
opening of new roads, present strong inducemants 
to settlers upon the American side of the line, and 
nearly fifty families have recently removed from the 
St. John’s river into the county of Aroostook. Iam 
told that the country north of this place is filling up 
fast. Families and young men-are moving in not 
only from the Province but from different parts of 
Maine. Since the settlement of the boundary line, 
there seems to be a greater degree of security upon 
the frontier, and as new roads are opened an increas- 
ing emigration is anticipated. [Bangor Whig. 





THE PUBLIC LANDS. The secretary of the 
treasury, in obedience to acal! from the senate of the 
United States made a report upon the ‘‘quantities, 
surveys, acquisitions, sales, and reservations of the 
public land,” from which it appears, that 
To the 30th September, 1842, there has been sold 

107,796,536 acres, bringing the sum to the United 

States treasury of 
There has been paid for extinguishing 

Indian titles, and for the Louisiana 

and Florida purchases, including 

interest 68,524,990 32 
And for surveying, sell- 
| ing, fees, salaries, &c. 9,966,610 14 





78,491,601 46 








| Nett amount derived to the U. States 

treasury from public lands over and 

above all their cost and expenses $92,449,34] 16 
In addition to which there have been granted from 
| time to time to new states, for purposes of internal 
improvement, education, &c. to persons for military 
services, reservations made and sold for the benefit 
of Indians, &c. 33,756,559 acres. 

Estimated quantity of land yet to be sold, including 
what is unsold in the states, territories, and the un- 
ceded territory east and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains south of lat. 49° Acres 1,084,064,993 

Deduct reservations 7,526,779 


| 





Acres 

Which at the present minimum 
price of $1 25 per acre would 
amount to $1,345,672,767 50 
Of these public lands, Virginia, New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have credit in the report 
for ceding Acres 169,609,818 
Georgia ceded 58,898 522 
North & South Carolina 26,432,000 
The purchase of Louisiana and Florida 987,852,332 


1,076,538,214 





1,242,792,673 

The report contains also the deeds of cession from 
the several states, every one of which expressly pro- 
vides that the cession is made for the common use and 
benefit of the several states. 

The cession from Massachusetts commences: 

‘‘Whereas, several of the states in the union have 
at present no interest in the great and extensive tract 
of uncultivated country lying in the westerly part of 
the United States, and it may be reasonable that the states 
above mentioned should be interested in the aforesaid 
country, Be it enacted, &c.” 

The cession from Virginia provides: 

“That all the lands within the territory so ceded, 
'&c., shal) be considered as a common fund for the 
j use and benelit of 


become 





seed 
OF sitail pecome 


$170,940,942 62 | 





, members of the confedera- ; guished for their talents. 
| tion or federal aliiance of the United States, Virginia | of Gen. Izard, of South Carolina. 


————— 
inclusive, according to their usual respective propor 
tions in the general charge and expenditure and 
shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that 


ant and for no other use or purpose whatsoe. 


THE ARMY. 


Lieut. Col. William Gates has assumed the com. 
mand of the U.S. troops at Oglethorpe Barracks 
Savannah. Major Erving, the former commandant 
of that post, is on his way north with his family, on 
leave of absence. : 


Deatn or Gen. Eustis. It becomes our melan- 
choly duty, says the Boston Times, of Thursday, to 
announce the death of Brig. Gen. Apranam Evsr 
of the United States army, commander of the 6th 
military department. Hedied in Portland, on Tues. 
day, 27th ult. at the Elm Hotel, at 7o’clock, A. M. ageq 
57 years. He arrived in Portland on Thursday, from 
Charleston, S. C. somewhat out of health, but on Fri. 
day he was ahout attending to his official duties. He 
died as a soldier should die, and according to his ex- 
pressed wish, at his post, and in the performance of 
his official duties. His disease, was some form of 
congestion on the brain, and was very rapid in its 
progress. 


Colonel Eustis—brigadier general by brevet—has 
been in command ever since the new arrangement of 
of the army was adopted. The funeral ceremonies 
took place yesterday forenoon. The following was 
the official announcement of the order of the proces- 
sion. 


After the services at the church, the procession 
proceeded to the rail road depot, from whence his 
remains were conveyed to Massachusetts for inter- 
ment. 


18, 


MILITARY ESCORT, 
Consisting of Capt. Porter’s company of U. S. artil- 
lery, A. Company of Portland Artillery, 

Rifle Corps, Mechanic Blues, and 

Portland Light Infantry, 
Commanded by Lt. Col. Pierce. 
Portland Brass Band. 

Chaplain and attending Physician. 

Pall Bearers. (2) Pall Bearers. 
Capt Plummer, U.S. A. = Capt. Porter, U.S. A. 
Ass’t Surg’n Russell, | Lt. Allen, U. S. A. 
Hon. Levi Cutter. | Z| Gen. S. Fessenden. 

Chief mourners and friends of the deceased, 

Including Army and Navy officers. 
Municipal Authorities. 
Reverend Clergy. 

Foreign Consuls. 

Revenue and Civil Officers of the U. States. 
Militia Officers in uniform. 
Members of the Legislature. 

Judges of the U. S. and State Courts, 
and Members of the Bar. 

Citizens generally. 

The line will be formed at 11 o’clock, A. M. this 
day, on Federal street, opposite the Elm House, the 
right resting near the junction of Federal and Court 
streets. By order of Lt. Col. Pierce, 

S. M. PLUMMER, Capt. U.S. A. 

Portland, June 28, 1843. 


Gen. Eustis was a nephew of the late Gov. Wm. 
Eustis of this state, was a native of this state, entered 
the army at the time Gov. Eustis was secretary of 
war, and rose rapidly to its highest honors. 


Gen. Eustis was born in Virginia, his father being 
an elder brother of Governor Eustis, of Massachu- 
setts, and his mother the sister of the late Chief Jus- 
tice Parker. His father was a merc!ant in Virginia, 
and died when the general was quite young. He 
was educated at Cambridge and graduated in 1804. 
He studied law under his uncle, Chief Justice Parker, 
and was admitted to practice 1807, and opened an 
office in Boston. In 1808, Governor Eustis being 
then secretary of war, he was appointed a captain in 
the army of the United States, and when congress 
organized the corps of light artillery, one of the first 
companies of that corps was placed under his com- 
mand. He distinguished himself at the capture of 
York, U. C., when General Pike, the commander-in- 
chief, fell. During the remainder of the war he was 
placed in situations where he had but little opportu- 
nity of seeing actual service. He served in Florida 
during the late campaign, and was at the time of his 
death in command of the eastern line of the United 
States. He was distinguished for his talents, and 
was a most thorough disciplinarian, and for a long 
time was in command of the Practical Military school 
at Fortress Monroe. Gen. Eustis has left a very bu: 
merous family, having had ten sons by his first mar- 


| riage, to Miss Sprague, of Dedham; four of his sons 
such of the United States as have | 


have graduated at Cambridge, and have been distin 
His widow was the sister 
[Salem Gazette. 
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GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 42. 
Head quarters of the army, adj. gen’s office. 
Washington, July 7, 1843 
- Promotions and appointments in the army of the 
United States, since the publication of ‘*General Or 
ders,” No. 19, of March 6, 1843. 
I. Promotions. 
Corps of engineers. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. W. 8. Rosecrans, to be second 
jieutenant, April 3, 1843, vice Butler deceased—(bre- 
yet July 1, 1842.) 

First regiment of artillery. 

Lieut. Col. I. B. Crane, of the 4th artillery, to be 

colonel, June 27, 1843, vice Eustis, deceased. 


Second regiment of artillery. 

Brevet Major W. L. McClintock, Captain of the 3d 
artillery, to be major, June 27, 1843, vice Payne, 
promoted. 

Third regiment of artillery. 

First Lieut. William Wall, to be captain, June 27, 

1843, vice McClintock, promoted. 


Second Lieut. W. H. Churchill, to be first lieute- | 


nant, June 27, 1843, vice Wall, promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. Joseph Stewart, of the Ist artil- 
Jery, to be second heutenant, June 27, 1843, vice 
Churchill, promoted. 

Fourth regiment of artillery. 

Major M. M_ Payne, of the 2d artillery, to be lieut. 

colonel, June 27, 1843, vice Crane, promoted. 


Sixth regiment of infantry. 

First Lieut. Samuel Woods, to be captain, Februa- 
ry 27, 1843, vice Brown, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James Belger, to be first lieutenant, 
February 27, 1843, vice Woods, promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieut R. W. Kirkham, of the 2d infant- 
ry, to be second lieutenant, Feb. 27, 1843, vice Bel- 
ger promoted—(brevet July 1, 1842.) 


Seventh regiment of infantry. 
Captain Jacob Brown, of the 6th infantry, to be 
major, Feb. 27, 1843, vice Nelson, deceased. 
Eighth regiment of infantry. 
Brevet 2d. Lieut. Cyrus Hall, of the Ist infantry, 
to be second lieutenant, July 1, 1843, vice McCal- 
mont, resigned—(brevet July 1, 1842.) 


Il. The following named cadets, graduates of the 
Military Academy, are attached to the army as su- 
pernumerary officers with the brevet of second lieute- 
nant, in conformity with the law, and the direction 
of the president, to rank from July 1, 1843. 


Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the corps of Topogra- 
phical engineers. 
RANK. comp. & REGT. 
]. Cadet William B. Franklin of Penn. 
2. Cadet George Deshon of Connecticut, 
Brevet 2d Lieut’s attached to the artillery arm. 
. Cadet Thomas J. Brereton, [A. 4th Art.] 
. Cadet John H. Grelaud of Penn. [H. Ist Art.| 


3 

+ 

6. Cadet Isaac F. Quinby of N. J. ([D. 2d Art.] 
7. Cadet Roswell S. Ripley of N. Y. [C. 3d Art. 
8. Cadet John J. Peck of N. Y. [G. 2d Art. | 
9. Cadet John P. Johnstone of Va. (C. 4th Art. | 
10. Cadet Joseph J. Reynolds of Ind. [f. 4th Art.] 
1]. Cadet James A. Hardie, [B. Ist Art. | 


12. Cadet Henry I’. Clarke of Penn. [E. 2d Art.| 
14. Cadet Samuel G. Frenchof N. J. (FF. 3d Art.| 


Brevet 2d Lieut’s attached to the infantry arm. 
5. Cadet Wm. F. Raynoldsof Ohio, [E. 5th Inf.) 
13. Cadet Jacob J. Booker of Ind. [A. Ist Inf. | 
15. Cadet Theodore L. Chadbourne, [A. 2d Inf.] 
16. Cadet Christopher C. Augurot Mich.[G. 2d Inf.] 
17, Cadet Franklin Gardner of Iowa, [E. 7th Inf. 
19. Cadet Edmund B. Halloway of Ky. [C. 4th Inf.) 
21. Cadet Ulysses S. Grant of Ohio, [I. 4th Inf.] 
22. Cadet Joseph H. Potter of N. H. [f. Ist Inf. 
23. Cadet Robert Hazlitt of Ohio, [G. 4th Inf. 
[B. 5th Inf. ] 
25. Cadet Lafayette B. Wood of Va. [C. 8th Inf.] 
26. Cadet Charles S. Hamilton of N.Y. [K. 2d Inf.] 
27. Cadet W. K. Van Bokkelen of N. Y. |B. 7th Inf.} 
28. Cadet Alfred Crozet (C. 7th Inf.] 
29. Cadet Charles E. Jarvis of Maine, [G. 3d Inf.] 





30. Cadet Frederick Steele of N. ¥. [C. 2d Inf.| 
31. Cadet Henry R. Selden of Vt. |H. Ist Inf. } 
33. Cadet Frederick ‘I’. Dent of Mo. [B. 6th Inf.| 
34. Cadet John C. McFerran of Ky. K. 3d Inf.) 


35. Cadet Henry M. Judah of N. Y. 
36. Cadet Norman Elting of N. Y. 

38. Cadet Charles G. Merchant, { 
39. Cadet George C. McClelland of Pa. [E. 3d Inf.) 


Brevet 2d Lieuts. attached to the regiment of riflemen. 
18. Cadet George Stevens of Vermont, [A.] 
20. Cadet Lewis Neill of Virginia, {i. } 
32. Cadet Rufus Ingalls of Maine, B.| 
37. Cadet Cave J. Couts of Tennessee, {C.} 

_The foregoing assignment to regiments and compa- 
bies will be regarded as a temporary arrangement, 
Hecessary for the convenience of the service. Va- 
Cancies will be filled according to seniority in the} 


'D. 8th Inf.} 
‘i. 6th Inf.} 
|B. 8th Inf. | 











particular arm, in conformity with the established | 


rule. 
Ill. Casvaxties. 
; Resignations. (1.) 
Second Lieutenant J. S. McCalmont, Sth infantry, 
July 1, 1843. ' 
Deaths. (3.) 
Brevet Brig. Gen. Abraham Eustis, colonel Ist ar- 
tillery, at Portland, Maine, June 27, 1843. 
Major J. S. Nelson, 7th infantry, at Tampa Bay, 
Florida, February 27, 1843. 
Second Lieutenant R. Q. Butler, corps of engi- 
neers, at sea, April 3, 1843. 


IV. The officers promoted and appointed will join 
their proper stations and companies without delay; 
those on detached service or acting under special in- 
structions will report by letter to the commanding of- 
ficers of their respective regiments. 


V. The usual leave of absence allowed by the re- 
gulations is hereby granted to the several graduates; 
at the expiration of which (September 30th,) they 
will join their proper stations and regiments. 


VI. Acceptances or non-acceptances of appoint- 
ments will be reported to the adjutant general of the 
army; and in case of acceptance the officer will im- 
mediately subscribe to the rules and regulations, en- 
joined by the Ist article of war. He will also report 
his birth place, and the state from which appointed. 


VII. The head quarters of the 6th military depart- 
ment are changed from Portland, Maine, to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 


VIII. On the mutual application of the parties, 
Colonel and Brevet Brig. General Z..Taylor of the 
Ist, is transferred to the 6th infantry, and Colonel W. 
Davenport of the 6th, is transferred to the Ist infant- 
ry. They wil! be reported accordingly. By com- 
mand of Major General Scott: L. THOMAS, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 


MEMORANDA. 
Transfers. 
Second Lieutenant G. W. Rains of the corps of 
engineers, to the 4th artillery, to take effect on the 
happening of the first vacancy in that regiment. 


Second Lieutenant Henry Little of the 5th infantry, | 


to take place on the Army Register, next below Lt. 
Henshaw. 

Brevet 2d Lieut. J. W. Abert, of the 5th infantry, 
to the corps of topographical engineers. 


Second Lieut. P. D. Geisse, of the 7th infantry, to 


the 5th infantry, to take place on the Army Register, 
next below Lieut. Norvell. 





THE NAVY. 

U.S. ship Yorktown arrived at Valparaiso April 
13, from Mazatlan, and was left at Valparaiso by the 
Chili, to sail on the 29th for Rio Janeiro and New 
York. 

U.S. schooner Shark, Commander Eagle, all well, 
was at Callao, Feb. 23, waiting orders. 

U.S. ship Falmouth, Commander McIntosh, has 
reached New York from Savannah. 

Captain John Percival left Boston on Saturday af- 
ternoon for New York to take charge of the ship of 
the line Franklin and take her to Boston, where she 
is to go into the dry dock for repairs. 


U.S. brig Porpoise, Commander Stellwagen, of 
the African squadron, for Cape Palmas Juue 15, was 
left at Porto Praya, Cape de Verds, 12th, by Rienzi, 
arrived at Boston. Lieut. A. Lewis, late command- 
ing, returned home in the Rienzi, invalid. Also, 
Passed Midshipman, Richard Allison, in charge of six 
U.S. seamen. 


The Iron steamship constructed at Pittsburg, is 
now being taken apart, with a view to its conveyance 
to Lake Erie by way of Beaver river and the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Cross Cut canal. 


The U. S. ships Delaware, Columbus, Congress, 
Preble and Fairfield, recently tried their sailing qua- 
lities in the Mediterranean, and it was found that the 
Columbus was the best sailer in the fleet. The Con- 
gress frigate, built at Portsmouth, was sugposed to 
be the fastest sailer. The Columbus was originally 
a ship of the line of the largest class, and the dullest 
and most unwieldly ship in the navy. She was cut 
down to a razee or 64 gun ship, and has since proved 
herself the best sea boat in the service. This is cer- 
tainly a surprising transformation, the explanation of 
of which we should like to know. 

[Newburyport Herald. 

The U.S. ship Saratoga, from New York for coast 
of Africa, was spoken on the 11th ult. lat. 33 30, long. 
46. 

The U. S. sloop of war Decatur, Commander Ab- 
bott, dropped down from Norfolk on Saturday last to 
the naval anchorage off the hospital. 

The U.S. ship Vandalia arrived at Chagres in the 
short passage of thirteen anda half days from the 
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Chesapeake. Distance logged two thousand five 
hundred miles. Commodore Dallas and suite left 
for Panama on the 27th of May. The Vandalia 
would remain off the coast waiting orders from the 
commodore after his arrival at Panama. 


The U. S. frigate Macedonian, Commodore Perry’s 
flag ship of the African squadron, is at Norfolk un- 
der command of Capt. Isaac Mayo, ready for sea. 


Orvers. Commodore Jesse Wilkinson, port cap- 
tain, Boston. 

Lieutenant C. B. Poindexter, order to Decatur re- 
voked—leave two months. 

Lieutenant FE. C. Ward, to the Decatur. 


Captain S. H. Stringham, to command navy yard, 
Brooklyn. 
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MAINE. 


Bank reports. The secretary of the state pub- 
lishes reports of 35 of the banks of the state, as of 
the Ist of June last. Two banks fail to report. 


The aggregate capital of the 35 banks = ¢2,925,000 
Bills in circulation 1,145,625 
Deposits 723,813 
Net profit on hand 109.013 
| Specie 158,591 
‘Due from other banks 560,856 
Bills of other banks 118,809 
Real estate 258,647 
Notes and bills, discounted 3,946,613 


Dividends named from 15 to 6 per cent—averaging 
nearly 3, and amounting to $86,730. One bank sur- 


rendered charter last year, and four since January 
last. 


pe ee 


NEW YORK. 

N. Y. Crry Tax. A report from the comptroller, 
on the subject of the annual tax, was made to the 
corporation on the 11th, stating that the tax for the 
year must be much larger than ever before. The 
tax laid last year was $2,031,382 66, $140,000 is now 
to be added, and that proposed to be laid now is $2,- 
177,000, made up of the following items: 








Water tax, $570,000 
Watch, 212.000 
J.amp and gas, 110,000 
State, 230,000 
Contingent, 668,000 
School, 220,000 
Delinquencies, 57,000 
Levying tax, 60,000 
Floating debt tax, 90,000 

$2,117,000 


The communication was referred. 
[MV Yy. mer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Co.umpia Cottece, New York, having received 
a legacy of $20,000 for that purpose from the estate 
of the Jate Frederick Gebhard, of New York, has 
established a German Professorship, and made the 
German language an indispensable portion of the 
collegiate course. We learn by the New York Ame- 
rican that John Louis Tellkampf, a native of Hano- 
ver, son of an eminent judicial functionary of that 
kingdom, and at an early age, lecturer on civil law 
and political ethics in the university of Gottingen, 
and from which institution he received the degree of 
doctor of Jaws, has been appointed to the professor 
ship. Dr. T. has been in this country some five years, 
during a part of which time he has been connected 
with Union college. He revisits Germany now with 
a view of founding a German library for the Gebhard 
Professorship. 

MARYLAND. 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onto caNaL. The Frederick 
Examiner of the 12th inst. says: We understand that 
the prospect of letting under contract the unfinished 
portion of the canal, until the liens of the state are 
waved or postponed for that purpose, has been dissi- 
pated, inasmuch as all the proposals which have been 
submitted for taking the work comtemplate an exclu- 
sive lien on the tolls and revenues as an indispensable 
condition to the completion of the canal. The board 
of directors have been untiring in their efforts to get 
the work under way but the terms proposed have 
been either objectionable on account of their details 
or have been coupled with conditions which, without 
the aid of farther legislation in the matter, the board 
has no power to grant, and, consequently, were com- 
pelled to decline. From all the information which 
we have gathered in relation to the subject we think 
the directors of the company have beea governed in the 
matter by a single eye to the well-being and the gen- 
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eral and the paramount interests of the state, and it 
now only remains for the legislature, at its next ses- 
sion, to pass such a law as will enable the company 
to finish the caral. When it is known that this can 
be done without taking a dollar out of the state trea- 
sury or from preventing one from going into it that 
would otherwise go, it would be the quintessence of 
folly, on the part of our law-makers, not to enact the 
necessary provisions. We hope it would be the first 
subject that will engage the attention of the next 
legislature, as it undoubtedly is one of the most im- 
portant. We understand that in consequence of 
their inability to let the work under contract, upon 
proper terms, the stockholders, at their last meet- 
ing, held on the 6th inst., reduced the salary of the 
president to one thousand dollarsperannum. Thisis 
commendable and judicious economy and will receive 
the approval of the public. 


THE STATE TREASURER. Anti-repudiation. We 
extract the following from the Baltimore American 
of the Ist inst. But for meeting it thus, we should 
have deemed such a publication superfluous, at least 
until something specific had been alleged against 
this public officer, and that not only upon the gener- 
al principle that a man should be presumed to be 
honest until the contrary is at least asserted, but also 
from the personal assurances of the gentleman al- 
luded to. He has in every conversation we have had 
with him upon the subject, most emphatically and 
indignantly denounced repudration and repudiators. He 
made a decided speech in favor of the tax bill, during 
the last session of the legislature, of which he was a 
prominent member before his appointment to the 
treasury: 

To the editors of the Baltimore American: 

GenTLEMEN-—Y ou are authorized to state emphat- 
ically, that the treasurer of Maryland, to whose views 
reference has been made in the address of the whig 
central committee of the 25th June, so far from be- 
ing a repudiator or tinted with repudiation, recogni- 
zes to its full extent, the binding moral and constitu- 
tional obligation of the state to pay its public debt, 
principal as well as interest, and would, were he the 
only man in the state who pays taxes, continue to pay 
those to which as a landholder and citizen of Ma- 
ryland he is subjected by the action of the legisla- 
ture. es * 

The following is an extract from Mr. Owens’ 
speech referred to above: 

“It has been argued, that assumption by the feder- 
al government of the debts of the states, was actu- 
ally necessary to prevent repudiation. He differed 
with these gentlemen, and had no doubt but that there 
was sufficient disposition among the people, and cer- 
tainly the means to meet all the liabilities of the state. 
He would add nothing to the able and unanswerable 
argument advanced by his friend from Carroll, (Mr. 
Lecomptc) upon this point.” 

Mr. O. then referred to an incident in the early 
history of Maryland, when certain citizens had as- 
sembled in this very city to take measures to resist 
claims against the colony by individuals on the other 
side of the Atlantic; but the attempt had been prompt- 
ly met and rebuked, and among those who stood forth 
for the inviolability of obligations, he was proud to 
say, were those from whom had descended blood 
that flowed in his veins; and so long as it did, he 
would be found equally prompt to preserve the plight- 
ed faith of the state he lovedand honored. He re- 
ferred gentlemen for a full account of{this attempted 
repudiation, to a very interesting work, (the Annals 
of Annapolis) published by David Ridgely, esq. state 
librarian. 


He stated that he had not the honor of being born, 


within the state; a short distance south of her bor- 
ders he drew his natal breath—but that the homestead 


erected by his fathers, still continves to shelter the: the 
| state are unable to redeem the obligations they have 


fourth generations of their sons—that more than half 


his life had been spent within her boundaries, and by ! 


the blessing of God, he designed that his bones should 
moulder in her soul. 

I love (said Mr. O.) every foot of her territory.— 
I love her institutions—her manners, her customs.— 
I love ber honor—her chivalry; and should it ever be 
necessary, am willing to pour out, as has been done 
by my ancestors, my best blood in her defence. 

A meeting of the citizens of Harford county friend- 
ly to the maintenance of the state honor and credit 
was held at the court house in Bel-Air on Saturday, 
July the Ist. Dr. Jacob A. Preston, president, James 
Moores, and Nathaniel W. O. Hays, vice presidents; 
A. 8. Jarrett, and Franklin Whitaker, esqrs., secre- 
taries. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appoin- 
ted a committee to prepare and report resolutions 
expressive of the sentiments of the meeting; Cole- 
man Yellott, Franklin Whitaker, Ramsey McHenry, 
Ethan Michael, and John W. Preston, who having re- 
tired a short time reported the following preamble 
and resolutions: 


Whereas, meetings have recently been held in va- 
rious parts of our state, the object of which have 
been to excite among the people a spirit of opposition 
to the laws enacted for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic faith and credit; and whereas we believe the re- 
solutions and addresses put forth from said meetings 
are calculated to deceive many of our people at home 
and to injure the character of our state abroad; and 
whereas, however deeply we deplore the injudicious 
policy through which the present debt of Maryland 
was incurred, we nevertheless consider its obligation 
upon us, as undeniable as our ability to discharge it 
and whereas we fully concur in the sentiment utter- 
ed by Thomas Jefferson in his inaugural address; 
“that one of the essential principles of our govern- 
ment, is the honest payment of our debts and the sacred 
preservation of the public faith;” and whereas we think 
it the duty of the friends of state honor and credit to 
meet together in their respective counties and de- 
clare their views upon this most important question, 
that the sentiments of the people of Maryland may 
not be misrepresented or misunderstood; therefore, 
as the sense of this meeting, Resolved, That in a repub- 
lican government the constituents are always bound 
by the acts of a majority of their representatives un- 
less these acts expressly violate some articles of the 
written constitution; and that by the re-election of 
the representative the constituents are regarded as ex- 
pressing their approbation of his previous conduct. 


Resolved, That the people of the state of Maryland 
are not only legally but morally bound to pay the state 
debt; we have through our representatives, authoriz- 
ed the borrowing of money from our citizens as well 
as foreigners, and have pledged the faith of the state 
for its re-payment with interest; that the deed was 
not done by a Single act of party legislation, but the 
system of appropriation to works of internal im- 
provement was continued through a period of more 
than ten years, with the knowledge of the people of 
the state, and the approbation of large majorities of 
both political parties; that the debt “thas been con- 
tracted and confirmed by successive legislatures, 
sanctioned by the people themselves in the continued 
re-election of representatives who were most promi- 
nent in creating it; and the obligations of the state 
are in the hands of men who relied upon her good 
faith, and whose borrowed money has been expended 
on her works.’’* 


Resolved, That we consider.the system or appro- 
priations to works of internal improvement as an 
enterprize carried on by the people through their re- 
presentatives; had the investment resulted fortunate- 
ly, the people would have enjoyed the profits; so if it 
has turned out otherwise, they must bear the loss; 
—they are at perfect liberty to reproach themselves 
for their own imprudence, but have no right to de- 
fraud those whose money they have borrowed. 


Resolved, That we would have the people ever to 
bear in mind the patriotic admonitions of the father 
of his country, when in his farewell address, he 
warned them ‘‘as‘a very important source of strength 
and security, to cherish public credit;” and with him 
we believe it to be as well our interest as our duty, 
to ‘observe good faith and justice towards all na- 
tions,” and we think it true, ‘‘that virtue or morali- 
ty is a necessary spring of popular government.” 


Resolved, That we regard the doctrine of repudia- 
tion as dishonorable and dishonest;—tending, at the 
same time, to corrupt the public and private morals 
of our own people, to work the rankest injustice to 
our foreign and domestic creditors, and by by its suc- 





cess, to make the once proud title of an ‘‘.2merican 
citizen” a bye-word of dishonor and reproach among 
the nations of the earth.” 


Resolved, That we cannot for a moment, assent to 
the opinion asserted by some, that the people of our 


incurred; that we believe that Maryland, in her share 
of the public works, in the value of her bank stock 
investments, in the annual saving to be made by an 
increased economy in the public expenditures, in her 
unsurpassed mineral resources which are becoming 
daily more valuable, in the commercial and agricul- 
tural enterprize and growing wealth of her citizens, 
possesses ample means to redeem punctually every 
dollar of her debt. 


Resolved, That by a judicious sale of the public 
works—a measure which we heartily approve and 
confidently anticipate—the debt will be reduced in a 
comparatively small sum which will not be burthen- 
some to the peopie. 

Resolved, ‘That we have seen with regret certain 
counties of the state persisting ina refusal or neg- 
lect, to carry the provisions of the tax bill into oper- 
ation; and whereas the attempt by a minorijy of any 


state to resist laws enacted by a majority, is anti- 


republican and revolutionary in its tendency, we 








“fxtract from Goy. Grason’s message. 


a 


therefore anxiously hope and expect that the next 
general assembly will, by the most effective meg 
sures, compel the delinquent counties to fulf| the 
obligations imposed upon them by the laws of the 
state. . 
_ The foregoing preamble and resolutions being con. 
sidered, seriatim, by the meeting, were unanimous! 
adopted, except the seventh resolution to which ther 
ir _ dissenting voice. r 
The meeting was addressed at length by Wi}; 
B. Bond, and Coleman Yellott, seater Eidickcan 
cussion took place on the adoption of some of the 
resolutions, in Which Ramsey McHenry, George 
Keatinge, and Harry D. Gough, esqrs. participated 
JACOB A. PRESTON, prest, | 
JAMES MOORES, ; 
NATHANIEL W. S. HAYS, § @!¢¢Prests. 
A. L. Jarrett, 
FRANKLIN WHITAKER, 
The farce now in operation in our neighborin 
county, Talbot, isa second ‘comedy of errors’, 
laughable affair. Meetings have been held and prac- 
iteal nullification has been adopted, and they have 
declared to the world that they are not able ‘to pay 
twenty-five cents, nay twelve and a half cents in the 
hundred dellars. Yet they propose that the county 
commissioners shall issue certificates in the name of 
the county to supply their poor and pay their officers, 

Who will trust a county which refuses to pay her 
state debt? May she not afterwards repudiate her 
county debt? No county ever cut a more sorry and 
ridiculous figure; and we do sincerely regret that some 
of the excellent citizens of that county have suffered 
a few thoughtless men to lead them astray and induce 
them to do acts which in their cool reflecting mo. 
ments, their honor, their justice and their religion wil] 
condemn. 

We are much deceived if the repudiatory spirit 
does not get ashamed of itself insix months. We are 
not at all surprised, that Messrs. Maulsby, Scott, and 
Forward, after the course they took at Annapolis at 
the last session, should favor repudiation—but the 
Talbot men are generally made of different stuff.— 
We can’t believe that a majority of the voters of Tal- 
bot are repudiators—probably there may be a trial 
of the matter next fall. 

We said before, that it was madness for men of pro- 
perty to resist the laws, as their property is only pro- 
tected by the law. Once give the community a con- 
tempt for the law, no man’s life, reputation,or proper- 
ty will be safe. 

We are glad to find that our old friend, Mr. Graham, 
of the Easton Gazette, goes dead against repudiation 
—indeed we only know of two or three papers in the 
state who favor the scaly bantling. 

[Centreville (Md!) Gazette. 


secretaries. 





LOUISIANA. 
Exection. The state election took place on the 
3d instant. Each party had a candidate in the field 


in each district, as follows: 
Districts. Whigs. 
No. 1, George K. Rogers, 

2, Edward D. White, 

3, James M. Elam, John B. Dawson, 

A, John Moore, P. E. Bossier. 

Besides congressmen, one member of the legisla- 

ture was to be elected, from New Orleans, to filla 
vacancy. The lococandidate, Seth Barton, was beat 
by his whig opponent, Labatut, 52 votes in the three 
municipalities, and is elected. Slidell, the loco can- 
didate for congress Jeads White (whig) in the city, 
63 votes—and is probably elected. 


KENTUCKY. 

Erections take place in this state on the 7th of 
August, for members of the state legislature and ten 
representatives to congress. The following table 
will show the candidates, so far as nominations have 
reached us, and the majorities in the several districts 
in 1340: 


Ve. B. 
John Slidell, 
Alcee Labranche, 


Districts. Candidates. Majorities. 

Wuics. V. B. Har. V. B. 

1. George Barbour, Linn Boyd,* 1015 
2. Willis Green, 3447 
3. H. Grider, Elijah Hise, 3356 
4. 3203 
5. Wm. R. Grigsby, 3020 
6. 4634 
7. Wm. P. Thomasson, J. C. Sprigg,* 2371 
8. Garrett Davis,* R. Wickliffe, jr. 2453 
9. L. W. Andrews,* Judge French, 2563 
10. W. K. Wall, J. W. Tibbatts, 1732 


*Members of the present congress. : 
CaNcELLING oF Bonps. The Frankfort (Ky.) 
Commonwealth of the 4th inst. says: ‘The prov 
sions of the late law in regard to the banks having 
been fully executed on their part, one million of the 
stock bonds of the state in the bank of Kentucky, 





and seven hundred and fifty thousand of the same iD 
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panne 
northern bank, have been delivered to the go- 
or to be cancelled. The cancelling hammer has 
nM riven through them, and they are in that con- 
+9 deposited in a safe vault awaiting the further 
en sition of the legislature. We regard the can- 
sling these bonds, on the terms of the law requir- 
it, one of the most fortunate measures for the 


’ 


ie, for the banks, and for the people, ever adopted. 


OHIO. 
The Cincinnati Gazette states that the operations 
, the tunnel of the Whitewater canal are being pro- 
uted with great vigor, night and day; two sets of 
,porers are employed for that purpose. In six or 
ven weeks the whole line of the canal, from Cif- 


innatt to Brookville, Indiana, will be open for navi- 


stion. 

cyeveLanD Mepicat Courecs. | It is stated in the 
yveland Herald that the faculty of the Willoughby 
fedical college have resigned, and reorganized un- 
»radifferent charter, with the name of the Cleve- 
nd Medical coilege, to be located in that city. A 
»amodious building has been obtained, and every 
rangement has been completed for commencing 
jder the most favorable auspices, a course of lec- 
res in November next. The following gentlemen 
ompose the faculty of the new institution: Jared P. 
virtland, John Delamater, H. A. Ackley, J. Lang 
mrsels, Noah M. Worcester. 


Mop AT Lepanon. The Cincinnati Sun of the 
ih says that information had reached that city, 
‘om a source that entitles it to credit, that on Fri- 
ay night, Ex-Governor Corwin’s house was stoned, 
nd the windows completely riddled. ‘The cause 
ven that he signed the petition to Governor Shan- 
on to have a negro pardoned. The citizens have the 
heriff of the county in jail. Whether he is there for 
Eafety or by force is not stated. 


Tue Bettes or Onro. A bell weighing one thou- 
and pounds, with the following inscription, was late- 
s presented to the Third Presbyterian society, Day- 
on, (Ohio. ) 

“This bell, being the product of female industry, 
san offering from the Young Ladies Sewing society 
{ this charch and congregation, now under the pas- 
page of John W. Hall—1843.” 


The Cincinnati Chronicle says: ‘‘There never was 
:day in the last ten years, in which Ohio stock was 
ot intrinsically worth a great deal more than that of 
Pennsylvania; for the simple reason, that while Ohio 
pad Jess than half the debt of Pennsylvania she had a 
at deal more resources. Nature has given Ohio 
ore resources than Pennsylvania, and double those 
fKentueky. Nor is that all. The double works, 
Which the money has been expended in Ohio, are 
roductive, while those of Pennsylvania and Kentuc- 
iy are next to nothing. Neither Pennsylvania nor 
Kentucky get two per cent. on their investments.— 
No public money was ever laid out more foolishly, 
ban that of Pennsylvania. ‘The engineering on the 
works Was wretched, and the expenditure of money 
most extravagant. ‘The power of natnre cannot be 
lected by a few idle works. Ohiois progressing 
ith giant paces. She if far beyond Kentucky, and 
villsoon be beyond Pennsylvania.” 
































































































































































ILLINOIS. 

A SPECIMEN OF THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN IL- 
unos. ‘The office of the Julict Signal, was violently 
pened on the night of the 13th ult. and portions of 
the press taken away and scattered. The object be- 
Ig, to prevent the publication of that paper, which 
lad just been established by the friends of one of the 
V.B. candidates for congress in that district, until 
aller the approaching election. The office was up 
Stairs, and the entrance was made by removing the 
door of the room below. ‘The editor however an- 
hounces his determination to resume the publication, 
by the aid of the mechanics of the place. He ac- 
cuses Mr. Wentworth, the “regular nominated” can- 
didate of the V. B. party of having been previously 
present and concerned in the outrage, and repeats 
that his nomination as a candidate was obtained only 
by slanderously vilifying his competitior for the 
homination. 


SUMMARY PROCESS WITH THE REEVES FAMILY.— 
family named Reeves, residing near Lacon, IIli- 
hols, had made themselves obnoxious to the neigh- 
orhood by their thievish propensities and had es- 
caped justice by their cunning. On the 17th ult. 
armed men from neighboring counties assembled 

at their residence, organiaed a meeting, brought the 
heads of the family, Reeves and his wife, before 
lem, and sentenced them to banishment, after some 
; “iscussion as to whether the punishment should not 
°death or imprisonment. Their house was set on 
€, and they were forced to seek another home.— 





await his trial fora robbery lately committed. A 
number of other persons in Marshall county are sus- 
pected of having been connected with the Reeves, 
and an intimation has been given them that their 
turn will come next if they continue in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Escape. The Quincy Herald says that the jailer 
in charge of the prison in that town, carelesly left 
the doors of their cells open and permitted them to 
escape; upon finding his strong halls deserted, he 
awoke the town withdire outcry and frantic yell— 
knocked down his own son in his excitement, and 
frightened a storekeeper, who was just opening his 
doors, into an ague fit. When the jailer’s fright 
wore off, he offered a reward of $150 for their ap- 
prehension. ‘The whole of the prisoners have been 
re-taken. 


MISSOURI. 

Woot. 

Cooper county, loaded at Boonsville, and directed to 

‘Lowell, Massachusetts,” reached St. Louis a few 
days since, on their ‘‘onward way.” 





MICHIGAN. 

Buitpine 1s Mitwaoxie. In one of our strolls 
around our town a few days since, we counted one 
hundred and twenty-four houses in the course of con- 
struction. Of this number, one-third were nearly 
completed, and will probably be ready for occupants 
by the end of this month. We have not made a close 
estimate. Could all, now going up, be counted, we 
fully believe that the number would much exceed that 
given above. In every nook and corner of Milwau- 
kie, the click of the hammer and trowel may be heard 
—busy notes of western enterprize. ‘I'here is a vol- 
ume of meaning in every building; no matter where 
it is situated, or what its size, that is going in here. 

{[Com. Herald. 


FLORIDA. 

It is stated that the number of Indian warriors 
now in Florida, including all the males from 14 
years upwards,does not exceed sixty-eight. Go- 
vernor Cass certainly made a sad mistake whilst se- 
eretary of war, in estimating their number, before 
the Seminole war began, or that expensive and dis- 
astrous, not tosay disgraceful affair, might have been 
averted. 


eee 


IOWA. 

“MARCH OF EMPIRE.”’ The Cincinnati Chronicle 
of Saturday last gives the foregoing caption to the 
annexed article, and its accompanying editorial com- 
ments: 

The new purchase. We learn by a friend who has 
secured a good claim in the new purchase, that every- 
thing is going on swimmingly in that quarter. The 
county seat of Wappello county is already fixed 
upon, and it is supposed that there are about 5,000 
inhabitants in that county, which is but about a 
month old. The county beyond it west, is also fill- 
ing up fast, and it is supposed the county seat will 
be fixed about twenty miles above Eddy’s Trading 
house, and will be called Tippecanoe. 

[Burlington Hawk-Eye. 

Where (asks our Cincinnati brother) is the new 
purchase? Where is WarpreLio? and where is Tip- 
PECANOE, twenty miles from Eddy’s Trading House? 
If these questions don’t puzzle the last edition of the 
Gazetteer, then geography isa very perfect science. 
Where is the new purchase? Why, reader, it is 
somewhere near the heads of the Des Moines river 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri. Isn’t it 
neighbor Hawk-Eye? And there is a county born 
ina month, with five thousand people? A baby 
among nations a month old! 

The same paper says— 

Since our last the Mississippi has been rising, and 
is now fuller than it has been this season. ‘There 
must have been immense quantities of snow to the 
north of us, and if there is much more to melt, we 
would advise our friend Wells to look out for his big 
pile of wood on the bank of the river. 

There now, by putting this and that together, you 
have a tolerable notion of what the “west” is, geo- 
graphically speaking. Just look up there, about the 
heads of the Des Moines, the Fox and the Wiskon- 
sin rivers, and you see the piles of ice and banks of 
snow just finishing their melting, at the middle of 
June. Now just step down to New Orleans, and 
you find folks just as hot as though no snow or ice 
had ever been inthis mundane sphere! People have 
gathered their green things, and are puffing and 
blowing like furnace men, and there comes the re- 
sult of all this two months melting and thawing 
above. There itis! The Nile of America is at the 





€8on was soon after arrested and sent to jail to 





top of its banks, and soMetimes over them, There 


Twelve bales of wool, the product of 
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: eat a eS ee a es oes oe & 
it rolis its flood of waters along! Here it percolate_ 
under the sands and undermines the alluvial coun 


try; and there it pours out through its seven mouths 
of the gulf. 


All this variety, and bulk, and extent, make the 
Mississippi country, as the Pioneer would say, ‘“na- 
turally” a very magnificent sort of a place. 


The Hatwk-Eye also informs us that the steamboat 
Osace is about making a voyage to Sr. Perers. 
And where is St. Peters? Why it is way above 
Lake Pepin. And where is Lake Pepin? Why it is 
somewhere in the North West territory where the 
snows are just melting, and it looks yet rather wild. 
The Osace is now on her voyage, and these things, 
reader, are the March of Empire. When will it 
stop! Never, while man remains a mercurial, rest- 
less, or, as we say, enterprising being. [ Balt. Amer. 


Wiskonsin AND Fox rivers. These rivers near 
Fort Winnebago, on the Wiskinsin, run parallel to 
each other, though in different directions. The dis- 
tance between each is but a mile and a quarter.— 
They are simply separated by a plain or flat piece 
of ground, and what is remarkable, in high water 
they run into each other and thus become united. 
Almost ever since the snow melted this spring they 
have been thus connected. ‘This flat, separating 
them, has been covered with water to the depth of 
four feet—some say six—the present season, or suf- 
ficient to admit a steamboat to navigate up the Wis- 
konsin, across the flat, and thus find its way down 
the Fox river into Lake Michigan at Green Bay! 
A canal could easily be constructed, one mile and a 
quarter in length, which would most effectually unite 
the waters of the Mississippi with those of the Great 
Lakes. [lowa Hawkeye. 
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AMERICAN BOOKS. We annex a table, com- 
piled from publishers’ list (necessarily incomplete) 
of American publications, chiefly during the last fif- 
teen years, as far as ascertained, and not meluding 
repeated editions, viz: 

Number of works. 


Subjects. Orig. Amer. Reprints. 
Biography, 106 122 
History and Geography, Amer- 

ican, 118 20 
History and Geography of for- 

eign countries, 91 195 
Literary History, oe 
Mathematics, 19 31 
Poetry, (besides collections, ) 103 7 
Novels and tales, 115 
Greek and Latin classics, with 

original notes, &c., 36 
Greek and Latin classics, trans- 

lations, 86 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew text 

book, &c. 35 
Medical, law, and miscellane- 

ous, not ascertained. 


The following is a table of American publications, 
1834: 


Orig. Amer. Reprints. 

Education, 73 7 
Divinity, 37 18 
Novels and tales, 19 95 
History and hiography, 19 17 
Jurisprudence, 20 3 
Poetry, 8 3 
Travels, 8 19 
Fine arts, 8 
Miscellaneous, 59 43 

Total, 251 198 


The aggregate cost of books published in 1834 and 
1835 was estimated at $1,200,000. The editors prin- 
ted are larger and more frequent than is usual in 
England. ‘The capital invested in printing, binding, 
and inaking paper, as returned by the census of 1840, 
is $10,610,054. 

In “‘Bent’s London Catalogue” we find the names 
of reprints of American books in England, chiefly 
within ten years, (not including American editions 
imported for sale,) and all included, without dis- 
tinction, in the general list, as English works. To 
give the different editions of Abbott, Channing, Ste- 
phens, Peter Parley, Barnes, Dana, etc., would be 
difficult. 


American books printed in England. 





Theology, 68 works. History, 22 works. 
Fiction, . * Poetry, ym 
Juvenile, _—:. = Mathematics, 11 * 
Travels, — Philology, — 
Education, — Science, — 
Biography, 26 “ Law, 9g « 
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A LETTER FROM FATHER MATHEW.— 
The Philadelphia Museum was crowded on Tuesday 
morning with the friends of temperance, and the ce- 
remonies were commenced by the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, by Robert Hare, jr. 
esq.; at the conclusion of which the band played 
Hail Columbia. The letter received by the com- 
mittee from the apostie of Temperance in Ireland, 
Father Mathew, was then read by John B. Colahan, 
esq., amid repeated bursts of applause. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the letter: 


Cork, May 27th, 1843. 

Dearly beloved friends.—To say that I am gratifi- 
ed, delighted, with your affectionate address, would 
but feebly convey | feelings. My heart throbs 
with rapture, whilst I read overagain and again 
every cheering line of it. Oh that I could command 
the wings of the morning to waft myself at once in- 
to the midst of you, and embrace you all, and to an- 
nounce to you tidings of great joy from old Ireland. 

The privilege of paying you an early visit is, I re- 

et to say denied tome, but I indulge the fond 

ope, God permitting, of passing a few days in Phi- 
ladelphia at no distant period. 

Your zeal in our sacred cause is well known to 
me; you are a bright gem in the Temperance crown, 
and | have only to exhort you to perseverance until I 
come—strong drink in any shape or form you are to 
renounce forever, and may the blessings of the Lord 
upon the heads of the Rechabites descend also upon 
you. Each of you, my dear brother teetotallers, I 
salute most affectionately, and J present through you, 
my cordial greetings to every one of the twenty-nine 
thousand, that glorious body by whom you have 
been delegated. 

Fervently imploring the great bestower of all 
= to confer on you every spiritual and temporal 

lessing, 
ately, THEOBALD MATHEW. 

After the reading of the letter, the orator of the 
day, Witt1am Georce Reap, L. L. D. of Baltimore, 
occupied the undivided attentionof the audience 


through the water. It is applied to a common lap 
streaked or clinker built boat of 20 feet in length and 
five feet beam. This boat is perfectly flat floored 
amidships, about six feet fore and aft, but terminates 
forward and aft like any other boat. 
led by two horizontal wheels, encased in the bottom, 
about four feet apart, amidships, the one before the 
other; not opposite each other, like those of Lieut. 
Hunter’s. 


hinges, and at the inner or central extremes have 


also, revolve with the main wheel, and are succes- 


{ am, dear brethren, yours most affection- | 





for upwards of an hour, in an animated and eloquent 
address. 


cheerfully do. 
o’clock, highly gratified with the proceedings of the 
day. [ Philadelphia Mercury. 


VIOLATING PUBLIC FAITH. Fisher Ames 
has thus in glowing language, painted the odium of a 
violated public faith. 

“To expiate on the value of public fath may pass 
with some men for declamation—to such | have no- 
thing to say. To others I will urge—can any cir- 
cumstance mark upon a people more turpitude and 
debasement? Can any thing tend more to make men 
think themselves mean, or degrade to a lower point 
their estimation of virtue, and their standard for ac- 
Won? 


tends to break all the ligaments of society,to dis- 
solve that mysterious charm, which attracts indivi. 
duals to the nation, and to inspire in its stead a re- 
pulsive sense of shame and disgust.” 

The same revolutionary father says of patriotism: 

‘‘What is patriotism? Is ita narrow affection for 
the spot where aman was born? Are the very clods 
where we tread, entitled to this ardent prelerence, 
because they are greener? No, sir, this is not the 
character of the virtue, and it soars higher for its 
object. It is an extended self-love, mingling with 
all the enjoyments of life, and twisting itself with 
the minutest filaments of the heart. It is thus we 
obey the laws of society, because they are the laws 
of virtue. In their authority we see, not the array 
of force and terror, but the venerable image of our 
country’s honor. 
nor his own, and cherishes it not only as precious, 
but as sacred. He is willing to risk his life in its de- 
fence, and is conscious that he gains protection 
while he gives it. For, what rights of a citizen 
will be deemed inviolable, when a state renounces 
the principles that constitute their security? Or, if 
his life should not be invaded what would its enjoy- 
ments be,in a country odious inthe eyes of strang- 
ers, and dishonored in his own? Could he look with 
affection and veneration to such a country as his pa- 
rent?—The sense of having one would die within 
him; he would blush for his patriotism, if he retain- 
ed any, and justly, forit would be a vice. He would 
be a banished man in his natiye Jand.” 





AMERICAN INGENUITY. We find in the Bos- 
ton Post the following interesting notice of an inven- 
tion which promises most important results: 


w Mr. Peter Lear, of this city, has completed the mo- 
de] of an entirely new plan for propelling yessels 


A committee was appointed to wait aly in her, four of them to work the winches and one to 
, ~ | Steer and attend t as 

Mr. Read, and request him to furnish a copy of his | “ he machinery, wes made to perform 

oration for publication, which no doubt he will| 


The meeting adjourned about two| 


: . . , | to steamers will give greater speed than any of the 
“Jt would not merely demoralize mankind; it} 


Every good citizen makes that ho- 








She is propel- 


The floats or cogs of these wheels are secured by 
small rollers, which act on an inclined plane; they, 


sively foreed down ait the angles of purchase; and 
when they have passed these points,offer no resistance 
whatever—so that they are never more than two or 
three floats of each wheel in play at the same time, 
the others being folded up in a line with the surface 
of the boat’s bottom. The floats of the after wheel 
propel at angles on the larhoard side, and those of the 
forward one on the starboard. The axles or spindles 
of the wheels rise perpendicularly in the centre of 
the boat, and have horizontal cogs on the upper ex- 
tremes, to which are appointed other cogs that act 
perpendicularly and are worked with cranks at both 
sides on the same plan as winches. 


These cranks are connected on both sides, so that 
one movement sets both propellers in motion. Around 
the axles or spindles of the wheels are springs which 
control the revolving inclined plane that acts on the 
floats, and indicators which show the precise action 
of the propellers. By having perfect control of the 
floats, any motion can be given to the boat without 
reversing the engines. ‘The whole interior apparatus 
occupies a superficies somewhat less than six feet; 
and although in the present case the apparatus is 
raised high enough to admit of being worked by 
winches, yet, when applied to a ship and worked by 
steam, it will lie nearer the bottom and occupy less 
space than is required for the same purpose accord- 
ing to any other plan that has yet been adopted. 


Last Wednesday afternoon the boat with five men 


a variety of manceuvres with complete success. She 
was propelled ahead at the rate of five knots per hour; 
then astern, next described a complete circle, her 
Jength forming the semi-diameter or radius as she re- 
volved. She was next propelled broadside on about 
one hundred yards; the rudder was then unshipped, 
and she was steered through the medium of her floats 
alone with the utmost truth, clearly demonstrating 
that the rudder was little more than a useless appen- 
dage. And let it be borne in mind, that, throughout 
all these manceuvres, the propellers were never once 
reversed, but kept revolving in one direction. 
Several scientific gentlemen who witnessed these 
experiments expressed themselves highly pleased with 
the results. Mr. Lear himself, who is undoubtedly 
the best judge, is convinced that the principle applied 


plans now in use. His invention has all the advant- 
ages of Lt. Hunter’s in vessels of war without hay- 
ing recourse to any peculiar model for its application. 
it can be applied to a wall-sided ‘‘down easter,” ora 
round-sided frigate; all that is required is a flat floor 
in the wake of the propellers. But the other advan- 
tages of Mr. Lear’s invention, (ifnecessary ona large 
scale)—such as bringing a vessel round in her own 
length, propelling her broadside on, steering her &c., 
&c.—will be without parallel in the history of steam 
navigation. 


AUDUBON’S EXPEDITION. A communica- 
tion appears in the Charleston Mercury, which cor- 
rects many impressions which have been current in 
regard to the expedition of this gentleman to the “far 
west.” It evidently emanates from some one having 
authority: we copy the following extracts: 

Mr. Audubon is in no respect the agent of the gov- 
ernment, and his expedition is wholly unconnected 
either with the politics or commerce of the country. 
It is purely scientific, and at his own private expense. 
The government, as usual in such cases, affords the 
party a safe convoy from one military post to the 
other, and such protection and assistance as are con- 
sistent with the regulations of the military depart- 
ment. 

The Missouri Fur Company has also tendered 
them the free use of their steamboats, and such other 
modes of conveyance as will facilitate their research- 
es in natural science. Mr. Audubon, although he in- 
tends ascending the Rocky Mountains, has at pre- 
sent no idea of crossing them; but is desirous of ex- 
tendinlg his researches to those vast unexplored re- 
gions lying to the east of that great alpine chain, be- 
lieving, with most naturalists, that the researches of 
men of science are likely to be attended with more 
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mountains. To these regions Mr. Audubon 
will confine themselves dyring the presen 


and they hope to return to their ho 
winter. . ae be 


rials for the history of the American Qu 
This will give Mies tone, but at an ame 
amount of labor and pecuniary sacrifice. 
the men, however, who are raised up by Pr 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge. 
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t SUM Mer, 
Xt 
Audubon is at present engaged in collecting mate 
eds,— 
OVidence 


Audubon is accompanied by his friend Edwar 


Harris, of New Jersey—a gentleman of wealth 

travel, and a good naturalist, who was his * 
in a former visit to Texas, the Sabine riy 
eXploring the Gulf of Mexico. He has engaged \y, 
Sprague, of Massachusetts, to aid him in delineating 
such new plants, reptiles and insects as may be dic 
covered, whilst he will paint the quadrupeds and bing, 


AS8OCiat, 
e, and jp 


Mr. Bell, of New York, an excellent Pachyder. 


mist, is engaged in preparing specimens, and he has 


moreover, several other assistants in his emplo 
to aid him in procuring and preserving such mate.J 
rials in every branch of natural science, as wil] aid 


him in investigating the natural history of his natiy, 
country. 





IMMIGRATION. A Havre paper of the 15th June 
says: ‘For some time the emigration from the nor) 
of Europe for the United States of America fron 
our port, greatly increases. The last week, in the 
short space of three days, two thousand emigrants 
quitted Havre, taking with their families a capital of 
working tools. One peculiarity, until now unexan. 
pled, distinguishes this new flood of pioneers; they 
are no longer only the peasants of Alsace, Switzer. 
land, and the poor states, situated at the north of 
France, who expatriate themselves to run after pros 
perity, but our quays are covered with a different 
emigrating population, whose picturesque costumes, 
and strange physiognomy excite the curiosity of pas. 
sengers, and causes them to stop in their course, - 
These are the inhabitants of the depths of Norway 
who have come by the economical method of nav: 
gation, and who after having passed over from north 
to south, eleven degrees of latitude, have come to 
Havre to embark, and sail for more favorable cii- 
mates. Several companies, numbering more than 
six hundred men, women and children, have already 
passed by our city, and almost ali the Norwegia 
vessels, this season, bring us some of these emi. 


grants.” 


AMERICAN ARTISTS ABROAD. By a letter 
received in Cincinnati, dated at Florence on the llih 
of February, information was received of some of ot 
sculptors in Italy. Powers has finished a “Greek 
slaye,”” which receives quite as much_ praise as lik 
‘‘Eve’s. Clavenger is on the model of an_ indiai, 
so are Brown and Baker. Kellogg is engaged 
several original works for an early exhibition a 
Florence. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. In a country vi: 
Jage on the banks of the Hudson river, a family lias 
lived for several years, in circumstances somewhat 
singular and unpleasant. The lady, who is its head, 
has not heard from an absent husband in eight years, 
and only with economy and exertion has she bees 
able to bring up a son and daughter in a respectable 
manner. Fora long time there has been no inter 
course between the family and its connexions in lie 
land; forgetfulness seemed to have blotted out all the 
ties of consanguinity and affection. 

A gentleman of this city, of great excellence © 
heart, and himself connected with the family abrost, 
had for years attempted, and in vain, to find out the 
residence of the lady, and only succeeded in doing % 
within a few months. He immediately interested 
himself in her behalf, and communicated the fact 0! 
the boy’s existence to his foreign relations. Withid 
a few days a copy of a will has been received, made 
by the grandfather of the children we have mentiol 
ed, by which it appears that large landed estates 1! 
freland, money in the funds and other properties, pr 
ducing 25,000 dollars yearly, have been devised ' 
this little fellow, now only eleven years of age. By 
the testator’s direction he is to be educated and pr 
vided for, handsomely, until he attains the age“ 
twenty-five years, and then he is to enter upon the 
possession of his property. 

This unexpected change of fortune has made somé 
sensation in the village where the parties reside, 2 
is indeed a very singular circumstance. 

The lad to whom this fine inheritance, has descent 
ed is the grandson of a Colonel in the British ar®)» 
and the great grandson of an Irish peer, of all whi! 
facts until recently he was ignorant. aor 

On being informed of his expectations, he did 2° 





success on the Atlantic than the Pacific side of the 


seem much elated, but after a little consideratio” 
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Pen. ni naga toy SSC OO Cae SE a ESSN N ES = 
abated for a short time—the cold in the mean time, customs. 
becoming intense, and every thing of a fibrous na- |The American squadron having to renew its provi- 
ture thickly covered with hoar frost. The cloud at | sion of biscuit, the commandant proposed to offer it 
this point, which appeared to be in the midst of it, 
had not the black appearance it presented under- 
neath, but was of a light milky color, and yet so 
dense, that I could only faintly see the balloon above 
me—a distance of sixteen feet. 
of the cold in this cloud I concluded that the gas 
would condense itself, and the balloon would conse- 
quently soon descend beneath it again, where the at- 
mosphere was much warmer. 
found myself mistaken; for, in a few minutes after | 
entering the cloud, | was whirling upwards with a | 
fearful rapidity, the balloon gyrating and the car de- | bune states that Mr. Peters, ergineer and member of 
scribing a large circle in the cloud: a noise resem- the American Institute, will, under the patronage of 
bling the rushing of a thousand mill-dams, with a| the Institute, shortly embark for China, and will car- 
dismal moaning noise of wind, surrounded me in this ;ry with him such specimens of American produc- 
terrible flight. 

Whether this rushing noise was occasioned by the | 
hail and snow, which at the time was mercilessly | 
pelting around the balloon, am unable totell. [| 


said to his friend who had brought him the news, 
with the utmost artlessness, ‘‘will there be any money | 
n, for the 4th of July is coming on, you know, sir?” 
We are happy to add that his wishes had already 
peen anticipated by his friend, and that there was 
no lack of fireworks in his neighborhood on the ar- 
rival of ‘‘the day we celebrate.” [True Sun. 





THE LAKE COUNTRIES. [If one were to 
search the western papers for facts showing the ra- 

id growth and improvement and vast production 
which the fertile shores of the great interior lakes 
have already reached, it would, we are convinced, 
amaze the most intelligent and best informed of our 
readers. One or twd isolated facts which have 
caught our eye may convey an ideaof the present 
business and future prospects of the Jake countries. 


The Buffalo Advertiser states that during the last 
week in May there was sent from Buffalo via the N. 
York canal, sixty-one thousand and ninety-seven 
parrels of flour, and sixty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-six bushels of wheat. Allowing each 
bushel of the latter to make forty-five pounds of 
flour, and each barrelof the former to contain one 
hundred and ninety-six pounds, the total of pounds 
was fifleen millions sixty-four thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two! During the same period there was sent 
from the same city along with this immense quanti- 
ty of flour thirteen hundred and forty-eight thousand | 
two hundred and thirteen pounds of butter and lard. | 
There was alse sent over two and a quarter millions | 
of pounds of pearlash and other ashes. 

All this from the south shore of Lake Erie alone 
probably, and the vicinity of Buffalo, and all in one 
week. What acommerce will soon cover the bo- 
som of those great inland seas! 

In addition to the above, the same Buffalo paper 
states that within the previous twenty-four hours’! 
there arrived in that port over 25,000 barrels of flour, | 
and 32,000 bushels of wheat, and other articles in| 
proportion. 

The Detroit papers 








mentions the opening of a 
route from that place across the state to Chicago, 
near the head of Lake Michigan, which consists in| 
part of a rail road, and that the receipt of flour at} 
Detroit by this route is fifteen hundred barrels a day— | 
brought from the Lake Michigan country. 








PERILOUS BALLOON ADVENTURE. The 
following account is given by Mr. Wise, the zronaut, 
of the fearful position in which he was placed dur- 
ing a balloon ascent which he made from Carlisle, 
Fa., in June, 17th ult. The letter is addressed to 
the editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Carlisle, June 19, 1843. 

Mr. epiror: According to announcement, on Sa- | 
turday last, I set out on my forty-first wrial excur-| 
sion, from the borough of Carlisle, at 15 minutes past 
2o’clock. A slight breeze from the west wafted me 
a short distance, when the ascent became more per- 
pendicular. ‘The first thing that drew my attention, 
was the immense ocean of heads that presented it- 
self in the square; there appeared to be infinitely 
more ‘people on the immediate ground, than I have 
witnessed for some time, at a balloon ascension; and 
the whole affair appeared more animated from the 
fine appearance of the military, together with their 
repeated firing after the departure of the ‘*Comet.” 

When I had reached a point about two miles east 
of the town the balloon commenced a rapid and per- 

endicular ascent, which soon brought me to the 
ase of a huge black cloud; and as it has always 
created a deep interest to spectators to see a balloon 
passing through clouds I did not hesitate on this oc- 
casion to give my numerous audience an exhibition 
of this kind, although I might have avoided it, and 
kept beneath the clouds, where the current would 
have taken me to Harrisburg, which place was al- 
ready distinctly in my view. ‘This part of my ad- 
venture, | had reason soon after to regret, although 
at the present time it gives me more gratification to 
contemplate its reality, than anything that has lately 
transpired in my wrial adventures. ‘Ihe details that 
I shall here give of this terrible scene may be relied 
on, as | kept myself sufliciently composed to appre- 
Ciate its grandeur, and observe its physical opera- 
tions. The cloud, to the best of my judgment, co- 
vered an area of from four to six miles in diameter. 
lt appeared of acircular form, and considerably de- 
pressed in its lower surface—or | might say, it pre- 
sented a great concavity toward the earth, with its 
outer edges very ragged. It was also of a dark 
smoky color. 

I noticed at some distance from where I entered 
the cloud, the appearance ofa heavy shower of rain. 
The first sensations I experienced when entering the 
Cloud, were extremely unpleasant. A difficulty of 
respiration, almost to suffocation, followed by sick- 


' 








From the intensity 





was in hopes that [ should soon be tossed out of the 
top of the cloud, and there enjoy the congenial sun- 
shine—so pleasant above the clouds. 
was disappointed, for after being hurled up, as | 
think, many hundred feet, the balloon appeared to 


In this however J | 





ee 


The cause of thisscene was as follows: 





to the municipality asa gift to the indigent. The 
offer was accepted; and the director of the customs 
was applied to for permissiou to land the stale bis- 
cuit free of duty. This was refused, and the com- 
mandant of the squadron, wishing to clear out his 
biscuit this morning, threw it into the sea, as has 
been stated. It was truly painful to see persons of 
all ages, and of both sexes, struggling in the water 
to catch a mouldy biscuit, and eating it at onte.” 


THE CHINA MISSION. The New York Tri- 





tions, inventions, and improvements in agriculture 
and the arts, as will be most likely to be acceptable 
to that ancient and populous empire, and best exem- 
plify the condition of improvements in this country, 
with the view of obtaining valuable returns to be 


distributed for the benefit of our fellow citizens. 


But in this I | 





REVOLUTIONARY WORTHIES. 
Tue Rey. Exvisna Scorr Wirurams. The atten- 


be suddenly released, and would fall again with a | dance of this venerable relic, of revolutionary times, 


fearful rapidity, the lower part hurled to and fro, | at the whig state convention of Massachusetts, held 


and then again driven up into the cavity of the upper 


at Worcester, on the 8th ult is thus noticed by the 


part, all the time discharging gas copiously from the | correspondent of the Salem Register. 


neck, and breakages caused by the ice. 
ing up and down was repeated eight or ten times. 
Every thing that was not of a fibrous nature, such as 
the anchor, car, and balloon, became coated with 
smooth ice. All the time that I remained in this 
cloud, which was twenty minuies, the storm raged 
with unabated fury, and it was only by the immense 
loss of gass that l became released from its terrors. 


think was only overcome by the sickness of the sto- 
mach, followed by a powerful fit of vomiting. 


After this, I feit somewhat easier, both in mind 
and in body, (for it is of no use to say that I was not 
considerably alarmed) and I grasped a firmer hold 
of the sides of the car, determined to abide the re- 
sult with as much composure and observation, as 
the nature of the case would admit; as it appeared 
evident that the common discharge of gas or ballast, 
would neither let me down or up, through this huge 
tenant of theair. After being tossed up and down, 
as before stated, I was finally released from its ca- 
verns of hail, snow and icicles, and found myself be- 
tween it and the earth, receiving the benefits of a 
heavy and cold shower of rain, coming down on the 
spontaneous parachute principle, with a portion of 
gas remaining in tke balloon, sufficient to raise about 
fifty pounds weightfromthe earth. I made a final 
descent on Mr. Goodyear’s farm, five miles from 
Carlisle. 

| must remark, that the censity of this cloud did 
did not appear alike all through it, as I could at 
times distinctly see the balloon and pieces of paper, 
of which a Jarge quantity was whirled outof the 
car in the beginning of the scene. | also noticed 
that a violent convolutionary action was going on, 
like fomentation, and the direction of the passage of 
the hail and snow was promiscuous. Such is the 
history of this short, but awful and magnificent trip, 
and I can assure my readers, that when I again meet 
clouds of this character, as | have frequently, I shall 
part company at the earliest opportunity, by ascend- 
ing sufficiently to pass over them, or keep sufficient- 
ly low to pass beneath them. Very respectfully, 
your obedient friend, JOHN WISE. 
To the editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, Carlisle, 

June 19, 1843. 





DESTITUTION. We find the following from 
Mahon, (Balearic lslands,) April 21, in the Gazette 
des Tribuneauz: 

“This morning our port presented a sad and 
strange spectacle. AlJl the poor of the town (and 
they form nearly a third of the entire population) 
were assembled at break of day. The greater num- 
ber blocked up the quay of customs, while others 
were swimming in the basin of the port, or were 
moving about in boats, of which they had taken for- 
cible possession. Towards eight o’clock the United 
States squadron, which had been here for a fortnight, 
and particularly two transports belonging to it, threw 
into the sea an immense quantity of old biscuit. The 
poor, who. were swimming and in boats, picked them 
up, and some of them, so great was their hunger, 
ate them at the time, although saturated with sea 
water. 

“Soon afterwards the commandant of the fort 
came up with a considerable force and compelled the 
poor to retire to the interior of the town, which they 





hess of the stomach. This, however, somewhat 


did, uttering imprecations against the director of the 





This hurl- | 
-volution, the Rev. Elisha Scott Williams, of Beverly, 
/added a tenfold interest and dignity to the occasion. 
_He was introduced to the assembly by the president, 
| With some very appropriate remarks, and was receiv- 


/8 months old. 
New Haven, in 1775, at the age of 18, and in the 


“The attendence of a venerable patriot of the re- 


ed withthe most warm-hearted and flattering respect, 


of course occupying a seat on the stage with the pre- 
Siding officers. 
I felt an intense drowsiness all the while, which [| 


This venerable patriot was born in Hartford Ct., 
in October 1757, consequently he is now 85 years and 
He was graduated at Yale College 


summer 1776 enlisted ina regiment which was raised 


in that vicinity, in which he received the appoint- 
/ment of adjutant. 


He served out the time of his en- 
listment, was at New York and on the Hudson, went 
through the Jersies, crossed the Delaware with 
| Washington, and was engaged in the brilliant affairs 
‘at Trenton and Princeton. After this he was on 
| board a letter of marque named Hancock, from Bos- 
| ton, which vessel had an engagement with a British 
|cruiser called the Levant—this proved to be one of 
the mostsanguinary and hard fought actions on record. 
The parties were in such close proximity as to hail 
each other without trouble, and most of the time 
fought yard arm and yard arm. The Levantcarried 
30 guns, and the Hancock only 28, yet the Yankee 
got the advantage, and would have captured her ad- 
versary if the fire had not communicated to the 
Levant’s magazine, causing her to blow up, and seat- 
tering the fragments of spars, rigging and hull on 
board the Hancock, in great profusion, reminding the 
spectators of the awful scene, as the patriot observed, 
of ‘the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.— 
Only about fifteen of the British crew were picked 
up and saved, and Mr. Wiiliams knows ot no other 
person than himself now living, who was engaged in 
that action. During the fight, Capt. Hardy, of the 
Hancock, was shot down at the side of Mr. Williams, 
by a musket ball from the main top of the Levant. 


Some of the above particulars were stated to the 
convention by Mr. Williams himself ina thrilling ad- 
dress which though unpremeditated, was intensely in- 
teresting and touching. The occasion of his remarks 
was as follows. Some gentlemen inthe assembly 
having noticed the scars on his forehead observed that 
the president had omitted to mention their origin, and 
he would like to hear how they were caused. The 
old hero after setting a short time, signified to the pre- 
sident his desire of saying a few words to the conven- 
tion. He accordingly arose and in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice, which could be heard throughout that 
vast assembly and with much earnestness and impres- 
siveness of manner he delivered an address which 
thrilled through every bosom. 

I regret that { cannot give you his remarks exact- 
ly as they came from his lips. He informed the audi- 
ence that the scars on his forehead were occasioned by 
the bursting of a shell which fell into a fort where he 
was stationed, on Long Island. He spoke of the 
gratification he felt at meeting a convention called to 
promote, as he believed, good government. It was 
the first time he had ever attended a political conven- 
tion, and rejoiced to meet here with so many of the 
good and the great of the land, with the fathers of 
many of whom he was long ago acquainted, and whose 
sons he hoped would strive earnestly for the princi- 
ples defended at so much sacrifice, and maintained 
with much single success by the men of other times. 
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Mr. Williams recounted the motives which induced 
him to join the army, and described with much ani- 
mation his feelings on enlisting in the cause of liber- 
ty. He also gave a very graphic account of the bat- 
tles of Trenton and Princeton, and the events preced- 
ing and following. In his narrative of these affairs, 
he related an ineident concerning Washington, which 
came under his ownobservation. It occurred during 
the engagement at Princeton, and was one of those 
rare occasions when the father of his country dis- 
played a remarkable degree of feeling. The Ameri- 
cans—the term of enlistment of many of them having 
expired—at first faltered and gave way. It was then 
that our venerable soldier heard the voice of Wash- 
ington rising above the'din of battle, and exclaiming 
in tones of intense and startling energy to the falter- 
ing troops—*'\My God! my countrymen—ill you LEAVE 
me! Courage, Courage!” The effect was electric, 
the soldiers ralled and victory was gained. 

Mr. Williams narrated this with much earnestness, 
and produced an immense effect upon the convention. 
I saw many of the delegates with tears in their eyes 
as they listened to the impressive remarks of the ven- 
erable man. 

Mr. W. in conclusion, spoke of the importance of | 
looking to the moral qualification of the candidates 
selected to carry out the principles of the men of the 
revolution. Unless those trusts were confided to men 
of eminent moral principle, and suitable ability to 
maintain and enforce good and wholesome Jaws, our 
objects would not be gained, any more than a mer- 
chant would realize his desires who should send his 
ship to sea with an unfaithful and unskilful command- 
er. Finally he invoked the blessing of the God of 
armies and the God of Heaven upon his country, and 
upon the deliberations of the convention. 

This address was received by the assembly with | 
profound attention, interrupted only by repeated and | 
enthusiastic plaudits, ‘and the veteran sat down, with | 
the heartful gratitude of every delegate for having so | 
highly favored and honored the convention with his | 
presence and remarks. A vote of thanks to Mr. | 
Williams, moved, [ believe, by the Hon. Abbott Law- | 
rence, was afterwards put and unanimously and en- | 
thusiastically passed by the convention. 

Mr. W. was settled over the first Baptist church | 
and society in Beverly, June 15, 1803, and his pasto- | 
ral relations were dissolved at his own rqeuest, Oct. | 
9, 1812. Hehassince resided principally in Boston | 
and vicinity, and in Beverly, his present home, labor- | 
ing most of the time in his profession, and even at | 
his present advanced age occasionally preaches, to | 
the acceptance of his hearers. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. The quantity of coal 





which was taken from the mines of the United States | 


| 


in the year 1839, according to the report made by the | 


| election after election to go against them, whether 


peake and Ohio canal into the Alexandria canal. It 
consists of two abutments and eight massive stone 
piers, at the distance of one hundred feet apart, sup- 
porting a wooden trunk, which. superstructure, it 
was originally designed, also should have heen of 
stone. The foundation of the piers is on the rock at 
the bottom of the river. Twenty feet of mud and 
twenty feet of water were in some places to be pe- 
netrated to reach this rock. The task of baring the 
rock of this superincumbent mass and keeping it 
dry called out the highest qualities of the engineer. 
When every thing looked the fairest, and the bottom 
was nearly reached, a sudden irruption of mud and 
water would take place from some unseen cause, 
and the work be thrown back to its original condi- 
tion. But skill and perseverance triumphed over 
all, and the work now stands a monument of the pro- 
ficiency of the present age inthe art of engineer- 
ing. As a hydraulic work, it ranks number one, 
and may be boldly pointed to in comparison with any 
thing at home or abroad. 

The progress of the work has attracted much at- 
tention in Europe, and the descriptions of it, pub- 
lished by orderof congress, which are elaborate, 
have been asked for with avidity and republished in 
England. So that, hitherto, the work has had pro- 
bably more celebrity abroad than that of which it is 
so welldeserving at home. [ Nat. Intel. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 

Having appropriated our space monthly to other 
topics for some time, itis now necessary for us to. 
post up upon this theme, or we shall be left in arrears 
by the incidents; for although the election does not 
take place until the autumn of 1844, yet we have on 
every hand the rumbling of portentous movements 
in arranging positions— selecting candidates—fortify- 
ing defences—and opening embrasures for the heavy 
artillery of a mighty campaign. The whigs for the 
present, profess to have reined in, hard in hand, 
and to scarcely trouble themselves so far as to go 
to the polls when elections occur,—all waiting as it 


were in saddle,—or upon their oars, as sailors’ say, for 
the recurrence once more of the period when they 
hope to be able to retrieve the position triumphantly 
gained by them in 1840, and instantaneously lost by 
the death of General Harrison and the succession of 
Mr. Tyler to executive power. They have suffered 


they could help it or not, and that too even in places 


las to time will be adjusted, or whether these difficu). 





ene 





ties will of themselves prevent any effectual nomina- 
tion by the entire party, is at present a matter of 
question. The party papers continue to insist that 
all will eventually harmonize, and there are indica- 
tions that the friends of Van Buren in New York 
have concluded to yield this point as to time, for the 
sake of harmony. 

Besides those apparent embarrassments and those 
numerous legitimate candidates of their own, the 
“democratic party” of the present day, have 
just now to contend with a new difficulty which seems 
to have startled them a little. From the tone of 
the papers in the interest of the present incumbent 
of executive power, as well as from the complexion 
of all recent appointmonts to office, it is manifest 
that Mr. Tyler not only intends to be amongst the 
most prominent of those from whom the selection of 
the next presidency is to be made, but that he intends 
to rely mainly for success upon identifying himself 
with the party to which he belonged before he 
attached himself to, and was nominated by. the 
whigs, and into the arms of which he now 
throws himself, with all his official influence.— 
Whether his advocates shall be admitted to the na- 
tional convention of the party, or into the prelimi- 
nary assemblies which are to originate that conven- 
tion,—is the first question in this case, and to this 
point it appears that the principal papers of the par- 
ty now consider it time to speak out. 

Without being able to classify or preserve the chain 
of incidents in the selection of extracts which fol- 
low,—we present them as they come, in order that 
our readers may take a glimpse at the presidential 
fie ld, and see how the land lies: 

The Aurora, now the accredited organ of the ad- 
ministration, published at New York, published a 


letter last week from Wosbington, containing the fol- 


Jowing nomination of president Tyler for the succes- 
sion: 

“Impressed with the necessity of preserving union 
in the ranks of the democraey, and of collecting a 
great country’s party which will harmonize all con- 
flicting elements, and bring together a vast support of 
the moral influencé which could not be concentrated 
under party banners or with party devices, the friends 
of the administration have determined at this june- 
ture tosubmit the name of John Tyler as a candi- 


| date for the presidency. They have not complained 


that organization has been perfected by other candi- 
dates, and greatly so by the influence of the patron- 
age of this administration. They have submitted to 
some injustice at the hands of these men thus coun- 
tenanced, and being now convinced that the schism 
which is every where apparent must lead to the final 
demolition of the principles at stake, they ofier the 





where it was supposed they were in undoubted majo- 


name of John Tyler to the country as the most avail- 


officers who made the returns of the sixth census, was lity. Whether this may not be a fatal policy, remains | able candidate and the man best calculated to con- 


863,489 tons anthracite, and 27,603,101 bushels, or | 
about a million of tons cf Bituminous. 
cite was nearly all the produce of the state of Penn- | 
sylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. 
ed the same year was 3,614,320 bushels making the 


to be ascertained. That they have lost considerably 


no politician can doubt. 


consumption of the year about two millions of tons. | ang carried on the war with daily increasing zeal, 


To compare this produce and consumption with 
that of two European countries, we sre enabled to 
state from an official document, lately published, that 
the amount of coal which was received in the year 
1838, in the kingdom of Belgium, amounted to 3,260,- 
271 tons, of which 2,415.909 tons were the produce 
of the province of Hainault, which is on the borders 
of France. The quantity which was received in 
France in the same year was 3,113,000 tons. The 
consumption iu France in 1838 was 4,305,000 tons, 
1,192;000 tons having been imported from Belgium, 
England and Prussia. In 1841 the consumption in 
France was four and a half millions, of which neara 
million was imported from Belgium. 

THE POTOMAC AQUEDUCT. The .water 
was let into this magnificent work, by which the 
connexion between Alexandria and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal is established, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
July. ‘The aqueduct was commenced in 1833. The 
opinion of the engineer, as to the mode of construc- 
tion, was overruled, and an attempt made by certain 
contractors to build circular coffer-dams in which to 
sink the piers. The failure of this plan, having its 
effect on an intelligent board of directors, placed 
the engineer, Major Wm. Turnbull, of the corps of 
topographical engineers, in the position he has ever 
since held with such advantage to the work and ho- 
nor to himself. It was not till the year 1834 that it 
was in his power seriously to commence operations, 
and he was then beset by every difficulty growing 
out of the novelty of the work, the restricted means 
of the company, and the natural obstacles to be en- 
countered. 

This aqueduct springs over the Potomac river at 
Georgetown, and conveys the water of the Chesa- 


will shortly be put tothetest. It is evident that the 
whigs rely much upon having but one prominent can- 
didate for the presidency,—Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, whilst their opponents are divided between 
five prominent aspirants, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Cal- 
houn, Col. Richard M. Johnson, General Cass, and 
James Buchanan, Whether the partizans of these 
sevéral candidates will contrive in the scuffle amongst 
each other to maintain their phalanx unbroken as a 
party, up to the day of election,and on that day too, 
{is problematical at least. ‘T'he integrity of the party 
was threatened somewhat hy a question in relation 
to preliminary movements. A national convention, 
all hands agree, should be convened to make a nom- 
ination of A caNpIDATE, to be supported by the whole 
party, in opposition to the whig candidate. But a 
difference arose as to the manner of selecting delegates 
as well as to the time of meeting. The friends of 
Mr. Van Buren on the one hand, were anxious for 
the nomination to be made before the assembling of 
the next session of congress, and named November 
next for the time, and the usual method heretofore 
approved of selecting delegates. The friends of Mr. 
Calhoun on the contrary, evidently thought that his 
chance of success would be improved by delaying the 
nomination till after the session, during which, they 
say that ‘‘hands must be shown” on several important 
points of national policy affecting southern interests, 
and which will materially influence their votes,—and 
they therefore insist upon deferring the convention 
until May next,—and they prescribe a set of regula- 
tions in regard to choosing delegates and their man- 
ner of proceedings when met, which are certainly 
new to national conventions for that object;—wheth- 
er wholesome or not, is not for us todecide. Wheth- 
er these rules will be adhered to, and the differences 





| bine all influences, north and south, and to unite the 


The anthra-| py relinquishing the field and relaxing organization, differences which now separate them.” 
; 6 0! Whether they yet retain | 
The quantity import- forces and discipline sufficient to withstand the onset | Madisonian, and other papers under the patronage of 
|of their opponents, who have remained under arms 


This, with publications of similar import in the 


‘the executive, is promptly responded to by the Kven- 
ing Post; the Pennsylvanian, the Globe, the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, and others of the legitimate party. 
The Richmond Enquirer, in publishing a communi- 
cation from Washington, proposing the nomination 
of Mr. Tyler as acandidate for the presidency, thus 
discourses: — 
MR. TYLER—IN THE FIELD! 

The writer of the following communication has 
some misgivings about our publication of his pro- 
duction—and well he might have entertained them. 
It has come from Washington—and the.source alone 
excites some suspicions of its purity. In the second 
place, this communication to our press, froia the pen 
of one of Mr. Tyler’s friends, speaks out much plain- 
er against two of the democratic candidates, than any 
piece which has emanated from either of their 
friends. But we waive these and other objections, 
which press upon our minds. We waive even the 
scruple about wasting so much space in our columns, 
upon a subject which can be productive of no bene- 
fit. It is sterile seed thrown upon the barren rock; 
for, we say it fearlessly but with due respect, Mr. 
Tyler can never be selected as the democratic candi- 
date by the national convention. He can never be 
elected the president of the United States. It is idle 
and out of the question to think of it. It is doing 
worse—it is enabling the parasites who may be 
around him, or elsewhere, to play upon his passions; 
to abuse his good nature; to offer incense to his vani- 
ty; and te prey upon the patronage of the govern- 
ment. In these points of view, the effort to hold him 
up as an available candidate is not only idle, but mis- 
chievous. Yet we will not refuse the following eulo- 
ge the use of our columns. With all his errors— 
with his former devotion ‘to the whig party, and the 
mischiefs he contributed to the democracy in 1840— 
with his signatures to several of the bad measures of 
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extra session-—with his indirect bank charter, 
yated by the lever of the District of Columbia— 
” with his exchequer schemes—with Webster, and 
“ ncer, and Porter, at his heels—Mr. Tyler has 
jone the state some service by his vetoes. He has 
peaded the whigs and baffled their worst project.— 
We are willing to show our acknowledgment quoad 
(as our worthy friend Opie used to say,) by pub- 
ishing this nomination. We are still more willing 
to define the position in which he stands to the other 
wndidates, and to open their eyes to the real pros- 
ct of any co-operation with their friends. We are | 
{il more anxious to define our own position to Mr. 
Tyler, and to shut every door, as far as we can do it, 
o the hopes of any support of his election by the 
jemocratic party. We have no space to spare this 
norning for the strictures which this nomination 
galls for. But it may be unnecessary at this time to 
expatiate largely upon the question. We have no un- 
yind feelings for Mr. Tyler—but it is due to our- 
gelves—it is due to the country—it is due to himself, 
tp correct the idle illusions in which the ear wigs 
ground him are seeking to tantalize his ardent ima- 
gination. We wish Mr. Tyler to do his duty by him- 
gif. We wish him to serve his country, for the 
ort residue of his term, without thinking of him- 
gif, We wish him to go into retirement with all 
the credit which hecancommand. But it is only by 
jain dealing; by telling him the truth; by advising 
tim to disabuse his mind of all impracticable aspi- 
rations; by using the powers of the government for 
the advantage of his country, and not with the idle 
hope of assisting his own purposes, that these ob- 
jects can be accomplished. In a word, Mr. Tyler 
has but one course to take—to abandon all ideas of 
the presidency—to avow it boldly in the face of the 
world—to purge his cabinet—and then he may carry 
yseful measures and command any man who is cal- 
culated to serve the state. But so long as he enter- 
tains any idle hopes of ambition, he can neither com- 
mand the confidence of the nation, nor serve the 
people, nor carry any honor into the retirement to 
which he may be destined. 

We differ in almost every position which his advo- | 
cate has taken. We consider Mr. Tyler in 1840 as | 
awhig, not as ademocrat. We consider Mr. Van | 
Buren as defeated by the mummeries, and misrepre- | 
sentations, and frauds of the whigs. His chance of | 
success in 1844 1s more cheering. Evenif Mr. Van 
Buen or Mr. Calhoun should fail in the nomination, 
Mr. Tyler cannot obtain it. There are many other 
alternative candidates, who would supercede him.— 
Indeed he would be the very last, although he “is in 
power.” And we must speak the truth, however un- 








prominent democratsof the union, to ask their ad- 


tain their aid in the formation of a new cabinet. 
This is very strenuously urged upon him as the sav- 








vice as to how he 1s to become the real thing, and ob- 


ing measure—the ‘Morrison Pill,” as Carlyle would 
call it, and the New York Aurora, the American 
Sentinel, &c., express themselves in favor of the 
plan. They request that a call for consultation be 
made upon John C. Calhoun, James Buchanan, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Silas Wright, Levi Woodbury 
and others, that they may teach the incumbent exe- 
cutive how to carry himself democratically and ob- 
tain the nomination of the national convention; but 
whether these gentlemen are in reality to be called 
together as a coroner’s inquest, or as a consultation 
of physicians in the last emergency, is not stated. 
The Sentinel, however, expresses itself as follows: 

“It is a duty which President Tyler owes to himself 
—to his friends—to the democratic party—and to the 
country at large—thoroughly to pemMocrarictse his 
administration—to remove from office, without hesi- 
tation, all! secret enemies and lukewarm friends—and 
to fill their places with men from the democratic 
ranks. * * * * * * 

Mr. Clay declared, while secretary of state under 
Mr. Adams, that he would have no neutrals; and the 
patronage of the government was exerted by him 
and his colleagues to retain old and make new 
friends. ‘‘Rotation in office’ has generally been 
held to be a republican doctrine; and an office hold- 
er should always remember that he is liable to be re- 
moved. Those friends of President Tyler, holding 
important stations, who have not the influence to 
benefit his administration, nor the ability to dis- 
charge their duties to the satisfaction of the public, 
would perhaps relieve the president from an unplea- 
sant necessity, and would certainly exhibit the dis- 
interested character of their friendship, sy resten- 
ING.” 

Now all this is much to the purpose, and will in- 
form certain incumbents to prepare for a walk in- 
to retirement, as ‘‘office-holders are always liable to 
be removed.” 


The Aurora talks in the same strain, and tells Mr. 
Tyler, that he has a chance to take another step on 
the ladder of fame, but whether upwards or down- 
wards is not specified,and that ‘this step must be 
taken” by John Tyler alone, or else al) that has 
been done will go for nought. ‘The organs are per- 
emptory—their orders leave no option to the execu- 
tive; he must get on the ladder and ‘‘make a step 
alone,” which seems to be rather a hard case. 

Itis tobe presumed from all this that the events 
of the recent tour have made it clear to Mr. Tyler 





palatable it may be (but it is forced upon us by the 
communication of his advocate,) we have not met 
with more than a dozen men, and most of them are 
his personal and devoted friends, who would go for 
him as the next president of the U. States. 

But enough for the present! The injury which 
the republican party and their principles received in 
1840, must be redressed by ‘the sober second thought 
of the people.” The blow which was struck at their 
capacity for free government, must be atoned. We 
nust be righted, through whose sides we were wrong- 
ed—and not through those, who contributed to wrong 
us. In spite of the assumptions of the friend of Mr. 
Tyler, Mr. Van Buren may succeed, if such be the 
will of the republican party. 

We repeat, that we have no wish, unnecessarily, 
lo wound the feelings of Mr. Tyler. But, under the 
circumstances in which one of his friends places us, 
we must honestly speak the truth. We have no idea 
that he can be elected. We are almost tempted to 
say with Mr. Rives of the Globe office, in his late 
correspondence with the editor of the Madisonian, 
(in which we must say, Mr. John Jones shows so 
much good temper, and so much good feeling;) he has 
Won so jittle upon any party, “that he could not be 
elected president, if every newspaper in the Usited 
States should support him.” 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 10th, acknowledg- 
és the receipt from Washington of a second commu- 
hication, from the same person who made the nom- 
ination of Mr. Tyler for re-election in the columns 
of the Enquirer, and which called from the editor the 
above very decided article. The Washington Ty- 
lerite signs himself ‘*A Creole of Louisiana.” But the 
Enquirer refuses to publish this second communica- 
tion, and even goes farther and declines to allow the 
Tylerites one column in which to advocate the pre- 
tensions of Mr. Tyler to the presidency. 


From the Pennsylvanian, July 3. 

A new move. Since the death of Mr. Legare, 
several of the leading Tyler journals have intimated 
© strong terms that the time has arrived for the pre- 
tident to make himself still more democratic,— 
(there are degrees, it appears, in this democracy—a 
sortof approximation to the true faith)--by calling 
around him, in council of war, an assemblage of the 


that the ‘‘democratizing” process heretofore resort- 
ed to, that of allying himself to all sorts of spavin- 
}ed, brokendown factions, and that of calling around 
| him the very refuse of discarded demogoguism, will 
not answer his purpose, and that, instead of encir- 
cling himself with life preservers to obtain buoyan- 
cy in his sea of troubles, he has been hanging mill- 
stones round his neck. We said so at the time, but 
the sagacious Madisonian and his other equally sa- 
gacious advisers were of a different opinion. The 
mistake is now obvious, and as the administration 
sinks under the weight of its own follies, it cries 
aloud for aid from the very party which it has 
wronged, slighted, and insulted, by giving honor and 
promotion to all who had been expelled from its 
ranks for treachery and corruption. It is however 
too late now to retrieve the series of blunders com- 
mitted by the president. He may ‘‘take steps on the 
Jadder,” if he likes—he may turn out all his officials, 
if he will; but the people have no confidence in one 
who has shown himself so deficient in all statesman- 
like qualities. There is no‘Morrison Pill’ to cure 
Tylerism. Its vitality is gone. The consultation, if 
any such be held, must of necessity be a coroner’s 
inquest, to ascertain the cause of death, which, to 
our view, is obvious enough,—*‘died of the Spencer- 
ian stanza and the Porter mug,” the Jeast a death to 
nature. 

One might laugh, if the multiplication of puerili- 
ties and the want of common sense in the govern- 
mentof a great country were a theme for laughter, 
at the continued searching on the part of the admi- 
nistration for some new means to democratize itself, 
at its paltry quirks and pitiful manceuvres—at its 


writers—at its panaceas to strenghen its frame, and 

at its cosmetics to beautify its features. But after 

all, it is asad business, full of degradation and hu- 

miliation, and every true American will be glad 

when the curtain falls upon a scene in every respect 
so melancholy. 

From the Globe. 
ROMANTIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Whenever an individual is utterly discredited, he 


abandons truth altogether, and tries to invent some- 


facts to gain him a hearing. The present administra- 

tion, having, by its bad faith to all parties, absoluteiy 

excluiled itself from the confidence of any—is com- 

pelled to employ a set of romancing letter wriiers 

and falsifying newspaper organs to make up a fanciful 

state of things, to which realities give a direct con- 

tradiction. The official under the nose of the high 

functio nary that employs it, does not hesitate to as- 

sert th<e:t the Globe has said so and so but the day be- 

fore, when it has said nothing like it. It does not 

cite the monstrous articles which it pretends to find 

in the Gtlobe. If any such could be produced as are 

described, Miller’s preaching would soon be made 

true to our little world. We have no doubt that the 

small tribe of Tylerites would be delighted to have 

samples of the outrageous wickedness and folly im- 

puted to us in the Madisonian; and those of them 

who are weak enough to believe that there is the 

least color for its absolute assertions, are doubtless 

somewhat surprised that extracts are not given from 

the Globe to prove the monstrosities charged upon 

it. One who read the Madisonian only, and credited 
it, would be impressed with the idea that the Globe 
had been employed in traducing Mr. Calhoun most 
shamefully, and building up Mr. Clay might and 
main. For months back, the drift of the government 
has been to show that we are engaged in a conspira- 

cy against Mr. Calhoun, and with Mr. Clay. This 
is the very plot of the Madisonian’s grand epic—the 
Tyleriad—and all its episodes. We do not trouble 
ourselves to brand the improbable fictions of the stu- 

pid Laureate of the present discredited administration. 
The public have no faith in anything said or sung by 
him or them. 

It is only when we find some of the fabrications of 
the administration scribes gaining credence so far as 
to obtain insertion in some reputable journal, that we 
deem them worthy of notice. 

The following scrap met our eye in the Baltimore 
American: 

“The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Aurora—-the semi-official organ of the Tyler admin- 
istration—writes: 

‘‘Blair of the Globe has returned from his pilgrim- 
age to the ‘Hermitage’ with a flea in his ear. The 
effort to commit Gen. Jackson for Mr. Van Buren 
proved a iailure; and the Globe people, necessarily 
are not in the best humor conceivable. It is under- 
stood thiat Gen. Jackson was made wide awake to the 
whole ‘movement in advance of the arrival of the am- 
bassador extraordinary and consequently, treated the 
mission as it deserved.” 

This flippant falsehood is put out with a full know- 
ledge that Gen. Jackson, not long since, in answer to 
a call made on him by a committee of the democracy 
of Philadeiphia county and city, declared himself 
strongly in favor of Mr. Van Buren. In that letter 
he said: 

“f concur with you, gentlemen, in the tribute you 
pay to the character of Mr. Van Buren, and recog- 
nize, in the. strong language by which you represent 
the humbuggery of the last election, the working 
of that manly spirit which belongs to the Ameri- 
can people. It is the office of this spirit to separate 
truth from error, and restore to justice the influ- 
ence it may have lost by the temporary prevalence 
of prejudice. No one, therefore, who has faith in 
this spirit, or in the public virtue and intelligence 
from which it emanates, can be surprised at the high 
estimate in which you hold the services of Mr. Van 
Buren, or at the partiality you avow for him as the 
candidate for the next presidency, that may be putin 
nomination by a national convention of the republi- 
can party. 

“In res ponding thus frankly to your sentiments on 
this subject, 1 am aware that an opportunity may 
be afforded to those disposed to misjudge me, of 
ascribing to mea wish to interfere with the judg- 
ment of that convention. But nothing can be fur- 
ther from my purpose. lam but rendering an act 
of justice to a tried servant of the people, and bear- 
ing that testimony to his patriotism and fidelity 
which a Jong acquaintance enabled me most fully to 
test. 


“In so doing, I am sure that none who are anxious 
for the ase 2ndancy of the old Jeffersonian democracy 
will charge me with dictation; and [ care but little 
for the praise or censure of those who belong to the 





plots and its conspiracies—at its organized corps of | opposite s cli00l of politics.” 


And afteir this plain avowal of his views to the 
country by General Jackson, under his own hand, it 
is impudent ly asserted that we took a journey of some 
thousand miles ‘to commit General Jackson for Mr. 
Van Buren; that General Jackson being ‘‘made wide 
awake to the whole movement,” the effort ‘‘proved a fai- 
lure” and ‘ Blair of the Globe returned from his pilgrim- 
age to the .Hermitage with a flea in his ear!’ How 
confidential the old hero must have become with his 
Tyler monators, to send an old friend from his 
house with a flea in his ear, on the hint that his 
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errand was to commit him in favor of a man who 
has now for twenty years enjoyed his unbounded con- 
fidence! 

How circumspect and non-committal the general 
has all at once become, now that Mr. Ty!ler—the 
author of the whitewashing report for Mr. ?icldle— 
the bosom crony of Mr. Webster—the patron of every 
deserter from the Jackson democracy—the lieuten- 
ant of the hard cider campaign, and now the c:aptain 
of the renegades freee all sides—privately warns him 
that he has an interest in the approaching presiden- 
tial contest! Who can doubt that upon such an inti- 
mation, the veteran chief of the democracy would 
instantly revoke all expressions of feeling favorable 
to his old, well tried friend, and become perfectly 
non-committal, that the world might infer that he had 
taken a caution from the powers that be, and was 
willing to be considered an adherent ready to act on 
its suggestions? 


The New York correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury writes onthe 18th June. ‘In political mat- 
ters, great changes are constantly taking place, es- 
pecially among the master spirits, all of course anx- 
jous to get on the strongest side. {nour own state it 
is not a little amusing to witness the shuffling, non- 
committal, evasive system practised even among our 
most influential, and, heretofore, independent men, 
relative to the presidency. I stated in one of my 
formal letters, that the hon. Samue! Young, our se- 
crelary of state, had expressed a preference for Mr. 
Calhoun for the presidency, and when I penned that 
fact | merely mentioned what was common conver- 
sation among the honorable secretary’s personal 
friends, founded upon his own assertions, and 1 do 
not at this moment entertain a particle of doubt to 
the truth of what I then said, his letter to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. We know very well how con- 
venient it is for aspiring politicians to have two or 
three horses to ride, so that if one breaks down, they 
willstill have a fresh one to fall backon. The grow- 
ing popularity of Mr. Calhoun in this state, and in- 
deed in the adjoining states, has at length awakened 
the attention of the leaders, and they now begin to 
feel and see the utter impossibility of arresting its 
progress. * x * * * 

By the way, it is a great pity that the friends of 
Mr. Calhoun in this city have not formed some more 
regular and thourough organization. Nothing is 
needed to make that eminent statesman the decided 
choice of our voters, but his merits properly present- 
ed to their consideration. Nearly all the more able 
and enthusiastic democratic young men, the great 
body of the Irish population, and the most respecta- 
ble classes of mechanics—I think | may say—are 
warm and uncompromising friends of the champion 
of free trade. What they want is for some person 
or persons to act as their head, to make a nucleus 
around which they might gather. If there was an 
able Calhoun newspaper here, it would do a world 
of good. Yet 1 should not recommend the establish- 
ment of a newspaper: the present stock in the mar- 
ket being so large that a new article would have hard 
work to sustain itself, whatever its claims. The bet- 
ter way would be to concentrate public opinion until 
some of the papers in existence should be forced to 
take the right position. It would not require much 
exertion to bring such a state of things about. But 
I will recur to this at another time. 


Some singular developements are making among 
the whigs in these parts touching the presidency.— 
Mr. Webster’s movements are closely watched by a 
portion, believing as they do that he hasa strong hold 
upon the New England people, and that he would be 
able to secure the votes of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island for himself, or whoever he might 
choose to prefer for the presidency. There is some 
force in this reasoning, and itis notto be disputed 
that Mr. Webster’s tariff views are a very large class 
of eastern people, especially among the manufac- 
turers, wlicre Mr. Webster’s power is absolute on all 
questions of publie policy. Mr. Clay seems to be 


considered almost out of the question by a portion of 


the “universal whig party,” and some ‘‘available” 
candidate is yet to be sought out, who would be wil- 
ling to run the hazard of the contest.” 





MR. CALHOUN’S LETTER. 

I have received numerous invitations to visit va- 
rious portions of the Union, and especially the north- 
ern, and given the subject that deliberate and favor- 
able consideration which 1s due to the wishes of my 
friends; but must say, after viewing the subject on 
all sides, that my judgment is against it. 1 have ne- 
ver known any visit, by one in the position’ I occupy, 
that did not do more to weaken than to strengthen 
him, and | can see no reason why the fact should not 
be the same in my case. There are many reasons 
why it should be so; and among them one of the 
strongest, in my opinion, is that there is a large and 
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influential, but quiet portion of the community, who 
regard the office of president as too elevated, and its 
responsibility too great, to be the object of personal 
solicitation or canvass. I must say, I participate in 
the impression. According to my opinion, the high- 
est office in the union ought to be the reward only of 
acknowledged services—services long and faithful, 
and evincing a thorough knowledge of our system of 
government, and a deep devotion to the constitution, 
the liberty and the happiness of the country. Thus 
thinking, | am adverse to taking any step that might 
be construed so as to place me in an attitude incon- 
sistent with that opinion. 

Believing that such would be the certain effect of 
a visit to the north, or any other section, at this time 
—that it would be regarded as a mere electioneering 
tour—I cannot, without doing violence to my feel- 
ings, comply with the wishes of my friends. It may 
appear fastidious, but, as such, in my opinion, would 
be the fact, I must respect it. If it was a mere mat- 
ter of op.nion, whether it would or would not con- 
tribute to the result which my friends desire, | would 
defer to their judgment, and cheerfully comply with 
their wishes. I should feel it due to them to make 
the visit, and should moreover, take much pleasure 
in witnessing the great growth and improvement of 
our country, and in forming the acquaintance of 
those friends with whom I am now personally unac- 
quainted, and in renewing that of those whom I have 
heretofore personally known. Butas it is, I do bope, 
they will excuse me; and I will thank you to make 
known to those who Have expressed the desire to you 
that I should make a visit to their portion of the 
union, my reasons for declining to accede to their 
wishes, and to assure them, that, under different cir- 
cumstances, it would have afforded me much plea- 
sure to comply with them. 


COL. JOHNSON AND JOHN POPE. 

We have seen a handbill letter from Col. Johnson, 
denying that Mr. Pope proposed to him, as alleged, 
to turn “circuit rider” to make him president, if Col. 
Johnson would have him elected to the United States 
senate. The Col. says Pope’s Jetter expressed a de- 
sire to be elected to the senate in case it was ascer- 
tained Mr. Crittenden could not be elected, and not 
otherwise. He states thathe handed Mr. Pope’s 
letter, by mistake to a whig, friend, to whom he was 
in the habit of showing letters from a distance, and 
he denounces as a mean and little thing, the exposure 





of its contents. Now all this business wears a singu- 
‘lar aspect; and Col. Johnson’s statement of the mat- 
jter is one which, to be credited, requires large con- 
cessions from credulity. In the first place, it was a 
very suspicious circumstance that Mr. Pope even 
wrote such a letter as Col. Johnson says he received 
‘from him; and in the next place Col. Johnson’s expla- 
‘nation of the manner by which the letter fell into 
whig hands appears very awkward and flimsy. The 
letter marked ‘confidential,’ was shown to a whig 
—‘‘by mistake!” We frequently heard the subject 
matter of Pope’s letter spoken of during the session, 
jand never heard the whig version of it questioned 
jor disputed till the recent appearance of Col. John- 
son’s denial. We have nodoubt that John Pope 
| wrote a letter to Col. Johnson proposing to turn 
“circuit rider to make him president” if he would 
secure his election to the senate. We have evi- 
dence which weighs more with us than Col. John- 
son’s denial. | Frankfort Commonwealth 27 June. 

The hon. John Pope of Kentucky, whose treachery 
to the whig party was so pointedly exposed by the 
editor of the Louisville Journal, has been re-assured 
by a letter lately written by R. M. Johnson, and ina 
ispeech has denied the charge and denounced the au- 
‘thor. He, with prudent caution, or rather, guilty 
| fear, remained silent until the appearance of John- 
ison’s letter, and finding its contents silent as to the 
facts charged against him, he boldly ventured to deny 
the charge. His actions would lead us to doubt his 
honesty, and we are strongly of the opinion that Pren- 
tice will make good the charge against him. They 
have commenced at the rightend in Kentucky; when 
the ranks are purged of traitors, true men may battle 
with confidence. Our party has had _ treachery 
enough lately to last it a century, and they should no 
longer countenance doubtful characters. 

[St. Louis Rep. 








CASS MEETING. 

A Cass meeting was held at Detroit on the 25th 
June. The number present, according to the Adver- 
tiser, was two hundred and eleven. The hon. Doug- 
lass Houghton presided. Judges Morell, O’Keefe, and 
Farnsworth, and W. B. Hunt, esq., were vice prests., 
and N. Walker, secretary. The principal speakers 
were G. C. Bates, esq., U. S. districtattorney, G. A 
O’Keefe, and H. N. Walker. Judge Farnsworth in- 
troduced the resolutions. The Advertiser says: 





mca 
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The unfavorable state of the weather, doubtles, 
prevented many from attending, and operated ine 
damper upon the spirits of those who were there 
It was acold, formal, dignified Addisonian affair; ond 
we fear that the hopes and anticipations of thes 
dent admirers of the general were not fully realized, 
This, however, we attribute solely to the Weather 
and it should not be construed as an unfavorable in 
dication of the popularity of Gen. Cass, for his friends 
positively assures us, that he stands high with the 
“democracy” of Michigan. . 





COL. JOHNSON. 


The following is an extract from a letter addresseq 
to the editors of the New York Express, by a frieng 
of theirs in Kentucky. The writer is a supporter o 
old Tecumseh killer, and considers the prospects of his 
favorite condidate highly flattering. ' 

Kentucky, W. S. June 7, 1843. 

Missouri is safe for Col Johnson (in convention) be. 
yond a doubt, and so are Arkansas, Mississppi, Louis. 
ana, Ulinois and Indiana. Kentucky I need not me. 
tion, for she must go for him, and Ohio wilt take her 
stand besides those states enumerated. Francis p 
Blair (editor of the Globe) said in Lexington the other 
day, that if Col. Johnson gets the states I have named 
he will be the next president. The truth is, some of 
the Jeading politicians of our side are beginning to fing 
out which way the wind is setting for a blow, and the 
moment they ascertain they cannot weather the storm 
they will scud before the wind. ' 

Col. Johnson has been at home about ten days and 
has deeply engaged in his private business. The rea] 
truth is, it was his private business that took him 
abroad; and at such of the different points—Columbia 
(Ark.,) Natchez, New Orleans, St. Louis, and Indian. 
apolis he devoted every moment that he could stea] 
from the civilities of his fellow-citizens, and some. 
times transacted business when he was surrounded by 
them. His late trip was an important one to him, 
both to his private affairs and his political operations, 
Although Col. Johnson will have business this year 
which will probably require his personal attention at 
Washington and New York cities, yet he will not 
have the same excuse for visiting the New England 
states; but so many and so pressing are the calls upon 
him for that purpose that I cannot well see how he 
can avoid complying with the earnest solicitations of 
his yankee fellow citizens. 





A TRAITOR’S REWARD. 


The Globe, while it did not hesitate to profit by 
Mr. Tyler’s treason to the whig party, never neglects 
an opportunity of showing its detestation of the 
traitor. 


John Jones has of late been greasing his own and 
his master’s gizzard with the hope that Old Hickory 
would be ‘‘content to see Mr. Tyler elected.” On this 
ridiculous assumption the Giobe thus comments: 

“That Mr. Tyler, who ran the race of coonery un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Clay—that he who deserted 
Gen. Jackson on the threshold of his administration 
and followed Mr. Clay’s flag in the Harrisburg con- 
vention, and then shed tears because he failed to se- 
cure by his nomination, the triumph of that leader 
and his whole American system,—that Mr. Tyler 
should now expect the countenance of Gen. Jackson, 
(who always abhorred treachery, even among his e- 
emies,) merely on the score that he is irreconcileably 
opposed to Mr. Clay, and that “Mr. Webster is as 
irreconcilably opposed to the election of Mr. Clay a3 
the Madisonian,” is relying on a false estimate of 
General Jackson’s character, based upon a consider 
ation of the motives which influence the petty minds 
that make it. General Jackson looks upon Mr. 
Clay as an open, reckless enemy, like that which he 
met and vanquished seeking beauty and booty before 
New Orleans. He looks upon Messrs. Tyler, 
Webster, Spencer, Porter, Wickliffe, & Co. as he did 
upon the Arbuthnots and Ambristers, who infused their 
spirit into the treacherous Seminoles, whom he encoun- 
tered in their ambuscades in the swamps and covers 
of Florida.” [Petersburg (Va.) Intel. 

THE TARIFF AND THE SUGAR INTEREST. 
The New Orleans papers are engaged in discussing 
the subject of the tariff as it relates to the duty om 
sugar. The free trade advocates are laboring to show 
that they are not opposed to the sugar duty; but they 
maintain that it is a revenue duty only, although pro 
tection results from it. In point of principle they 
are hostile to protection; the ‘-democratic” doctrine 
requires that they should be. The practical applica 
tion of this doctrine, however, seems to be that they 
are to oppose protection to all interests except thei 
own. 

In answer toa letter from R.C. Nicwoxas, 54: 
of Louisiana, on this subject of protection to the su" 





gar interest, Mr. CaLuoun says: 
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a] concur in most of your views and reflections on 


ihe identity of interest, (fairly considered,) between 


a 
ee 
~—— 


and sugar; and as far as my principles will 

4 - oor will 0 full justice done to the latter, to the ex- 
» there a o that it can be effected by my exertions. I can, how- 
Fair: ar aver, agree to no duty but such as the revenue may 
of the . uire; and none so high on any article as will push 
realized, i beyond the greatest amount of the revenue that can be 
: ved from the article. ‘These are the limits within 


Weather 
Orable in. 
is fy riends 

With the 


syhich I may act, and with them, exercise a sound 
jscretion. But in determining the amount of reve- 
ye required, I shall expect economy and retrench- 
gent on the part of those having the control, as far 
gs public policy may permit, and that no part of the 
ublic revenue shalf be given away. Observing 
these rules, and with the scope they will admit, I 
spall take pleasure in protectine your great staple 
inst the machinations of the opponents of slave 
jor. They are ever on the watch, and stand rea- 
jy to seize every Opportunity to render our labor 
worthless and to weaken our title to our property.” 


addresseq 
Y 4 frieng 
porter of 
>Cts of his 








a recent declaration of opinion, we did not expect to 
find the New York Courier and Enquirer. The para- 
graph alluded to expresses a preference for Mr. Clay, 


the whig editorial fraternity, we entirely overestima- 
ted their sense. From the tone of many of the no- 
tices of this paragraph, we are inclined to think that 
many of them have been actually silly ‘enough to 
swallow the hoax. The New York Courier and En- 
quirer devotes nearly a column to the most unsuspici- 
ous congratulations and laudations of the Mercury 
for preferring Mr. Clay to Mr. Van Buren! We had 
no idea that the editor was so green. Support Mr. 
Clay indeed! When we forget that he deliberately 
betrayed us on the tariff, after giving for ten years 
monthly pledges to hold the compromise act sacred 
and inviolable—and when we forget the charges that 
have been authoritively made by the whigs of New 
England and neither contradicted nor even alluded to 
by his friends, thtr at the time of the passage of 
that act, he gave the manufacturers private assur- 
rances that there was no intention to abide by it— 
that it was a mere maneuvre to evade the present 
danger—when we forget all this, if we have no 
other objections to Mr. Clay, we may consider of the 
propriety of supporting him for the presidency—but 
not till then. 


If Mr. Van Buren is the choice of the democratic 
| party—unless things happen which we neither wish 
nor expect—the Mercury will aid his election as far 
as it can—and if he is elected, the Mercury will sup- 
port his administration with whatever power it can 
wield. If there is any division in the democratic 
party, it will be before the convention, not after. 
{ Charleston Mercury, July Sth. 








iar. Now if revenue duties are Jaid for protection; if un- 
ri, Loisj. Igcer 20 ostensible denunciation of the tariff the real 
1 not mene genefits of the tariff are sought, is it not evident that 
I take hep ggrave statesmen, preaching up free trade in theory 
'rancis p fggand condemning it in practice, are playing a petty 
the other smgame of artifice, which high minded men should dis- 
renamed fgqain? Protection within the limits of the revenue 
3, Some of gstandard! What does that mean? Who is to define 
ing to find jemtnat standard! ‘The duty on sugar at this moment is 
V, and the Iaggneatly one hundred per cent. Is that a revenue duty? 
the storm, Iago, the most ultra protectionist need not desire any 
 Bipigher rate of duties than the revenue rate. Yet the 
» days and ponents of the tariff in Louisiana, while they de- | 
The rea} agnounce protection, the whigs and, Henry Clay, in one 
took him gggereath, are upholding the sugar duty and complaining 
Columbia, hat it is not high enough. 
nd Indian. If the professions of the ‘‘free trade”? men are sin- 
ould steal ere, why do they advocate a higher rate of duty upon 
ind some. wgar than upon tea or coffee? The answer which 
ounded by Mimmust be given to this question cannot but be a direct 
e to him, efutation of their abstract principle; it cannot but 
perations, Mpean avowal of the true principle of protection as_ 
this year Miadvocated by the whigs. Suppose they were impe- 
tention at lively called upon, by a necessity not to be evaded, 
e will not Mo lay a duty upon tea or coffee or both, for revenue, 
- England is in our judgment ought to be done now. Would 
calls upon HMvey put an impost upon either of these articles as 
e how he Mimigh as the duty now laid on sugar? Would their 






























itations of Hiperenue duty on tea or coflee rise as high as one hun- 
ired per cent. or near it? We may safely answer, 
10. We do not grow tea or coffee, and have no home 
terest in those commodities to protect. And the 


ason Why the duty on sugar is maintained at iis pre- 





profit by Hient rate, while no duty at all is laid on tea or coffee 

r neglect: HMMs, as the planters of Louisiana know very well, be- 

n of the ause protection is due to their interest as well as to 

ther domestic interests. Itis a poor sort of quibbling 

; own and oevade this, and to talk of revenue duties and free 
1 Hickory @itrade in so inconsistent a manner as some do. 

On this But there is another inpost included in our tariff 
nents: hich the free trade men of the south may consider 
onery ur the duty on raw cotton. Is that a revenue duty? 
) deserted tisnot; it is even more than protective in its cha- 
nistration acter; it is a prohibitive duty. If it were removed, 
burg con MiMhe cotton of Texas would come largely into our 
led to se- HiMports, But the southern members of the last con- 
at leader Hires would not allow it to be removed; they would 
Ar. Tyler use a great clamour if it were touched. Revenue! 
- Jackson, MiPhere is not a cent of revenue derived from this duty 
ng hiset- Miia foreign cotton. Yet in the face of Mr. Calhoun’s 
oncileably Principles,” of which he speaks to Mr. Nicholas, 
ster 18 a BMMhis duty stands; and he himself would object to its 
r. Clay 3 Tieing abolished; and the only reason why it stands is | 
gsc oe of because it protects a southern interest. 
ty minds As tu “the identity of interest (fairly considered) 
npon Mr. belween cotton and sugar,” it requires no great 
which he Mpucunt of investigation to discover it. If the sugar 
sty before uly Were removed, the planters of Louisiana, thrown 
s. Tyler, but of their business as sugar growers, would culti- 
eee id dle cotton, and the increased production thus brought 
fused their No the market would affect the prices of the article 
e encoun Me vously. ‘The South Carolina planters are aware 
+ ootirls R this; and let them rave against protection as much 
) Intel. NS they will, verbally, they will take good care to 

olect the sugar interest notwithstanding. 
*EREST. when southern politicians, in their devotion to 
Jiscussing len. are ready to destroy protection to their 
eduty on My n interests, it will be time to credit their assertions 
g to show patriotic opposition to protection in general. Until 
but they fe” {et their own inconsistencies answer their argu- 
ough pro- a and let them not complain if men of sense 
iple they me © at their inconsiderate violence, and pay little 
> doctrine *Pect to their professions of sincerity. _ 
| applica- [ Baltimore American of July 7. 
that they A 
cept their J ‘Among the various whig newspapers, who, either 

‘it Cross ignorance or a disposition to a very con-| 
ras, esq J “Ptible sort of hoaxing, have republished an an- 
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| Without taxing our friend ‘‘Boz’” with the pe- | 


rils and discomforts of another Atlantic voyage, 
{on asking him as a preliminary condition to use his 


| influence with his own government to have a special | 


| article in favor of ‘International Copyright” inserted 
' be negotiated between the two countries—(made and 
| provided always that John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
can “bargain” on the terms,) we take this favora- 


ble opportunity of transmitting for his especial use, | 


(and behoof to aid in composing future ‘‘Notes on 


| cessary to portray a striking lineament of *‘the Ame- 
'rican Press” for popular use in Europe, the following | 


| 


choice specimen of this species of literature, which 
must be the more valuable to him and his readers 


'as the correspondence is from the highest political | 


| sources—the one the recent and the other the present 
| official press of the party dominant in this country. 


The Charleston Mercury, (in Mr. Calhoun’s inte- 
rest) on inserting the correspondence, says: 

‘‘We have met with nothing in the whole annals of 
editorial scrub-fighting quite equal to the following 
; correspondence between Mr. Jonn Rives of the 
Globe, and Mr. Joun Jones of the Madisonian. We 
deeply regret that any portion of originals were omit- 
ted—and cannot help finding grievous fault with Mr. 
John Jones for the cruel and, alas, too successful 
suggestion, about curtailing the history of Mr. Rives’ 
courtship. The little we have on that head is alto- 
gether inimitable. We have struck out a part of 
Mr. Rives’ letter, (the place marked by stars) which 
contains the proof of the ‘“tconnection” between the 
Globe and the Missouri Reporter—depending on the 
fact of Mr. Blair having some time since stood secu- 
rity for Mr. Penn in the sum of near $1,000 which he 
had to pay and for which he has as yet got no “‘sa- 
lisfaction.”” The two postscripts of Mr. Rives and 
Mr. Jones are among the rarest gems of epistolary 
grace. 

From the Madisonian. 
CORRESPONDENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Globe Office, Washington, ? 
June 23d, 1843. § 
To the editor of the Madisonian: 

Sir: Let others say of you what they may or what 
they will, 1 can truly say that you have been kind to 
me so far as this: Whenever I have wished to say 
| apy thing for the public ear, you have always volun- 





cient editorial paragraph of the Mercury, as if it were , tarily published something in the Madisonian, which 


in the forthcoming ‘Commercial Treaty,” about to. 


_ America,”—or any other book wherein it may be ne- | 





———— 


gave to me both a pretext and opportunity for doing 
so. I proceed to give an instance of your magnani- 


‘mity in this respect: 
after Mr. Calhoun, for the presidency, and was dug | 
up we believe by the antiquary of the Courier, to | was established at St. Louis by Lynde Elliott, eniti- 
prove that we seven years ago thought much better | 
of Mr. Clay than we do now. Some bright genius | 
in Georgia republished it, as a recent expression of | 
the Mercury, to shew that we were prepared to sup- | 
port Mr. Clay at the next election, If Mr. Calhoun | 
should not be nominated. With the same view it has | 
been circulated through most of the whig newspa-' by the proprietors of the Globe for the purpose of 
pers. The absurdity of the thing we supposed too | disseminating the doctrines of the Globe “clique.” 
glaring to need contradiction—but we beg pardon of | That’s the burden of the song of both the Reporter 
'and Madisonian. 
trouble of making literal quotations from these pa- 
‘pers to show exactly what they did say, as I have 
more profitable business to attend to, and if I had not, 
I do not think I should strain my ‘‘patient inkstand,” 
fe consume my ink and paper, in copying these 
lyries. 


Early in the present month a democratic paper 


tled the **Missouri Standard.” Ever since the first 
number of that paper was printed, the ‘*‘Missouri Re- 
porter,” published at St. Louis by one Shadrach 
Penn, and the ‘‘Madisonian,” published in this city, 
by yourself, have asserted, day in and day out, that 
the Standard is a “branch of the Globe,” established 


I shall not take the time and the 


In the last evening’s Madisonian, while harping on 


‘the san.e story in a long editorial article, you say you 
think the Globe should make a disclaimer as to its 
/connexion with the Standard, and then you go on to 


‘say: ‘*We promise to copy it, if made, and leave 
our correspondent to answer it.” This kind offer of 


| yours induced me to compliment you as I have at the 


_ beginning of this letter. The erroneous statement 
\in regard to the Standard being ‘‘a branch of the 
|Giobe,” started by Penn and your correspondents, 
was getting some currency, and many persons did 
,not know the source from whence it sprung, and now 
| your kind offer, though it may have been uninten- 
tional, gives me a pretext to inform the public on 
| this point, which I intend to do by copying this let- 
| ter into the Globe after you shall have published it, 
|in compliance with your promise. Now for the con- 
/nection between the Globe and the Missouri Stand- 
ard. 
| In the fall of the vear 1834, I became connected 
| with the Globe, by purchasing from Francis P. Blair, 
then its sole editor and proprietor, one half the estab- 
|Jishment, and he and I have been its sole proprietors 
jever since. Atthe time I became connected with 
‘the Globe I was a single man; and as poor a man in 
a pecuniary point of view, probably, as any editor 
‘about here. There’s self abasement for those who 
'think that, “money makes the man, and the want of 
it the fellow.” As soon as I became connected with 
the Globe I began to pick up, which made me think 
of other connections On the 30th day of December, 
1835, I asked Mary Ann Elliott, the oldest sister of 
‘the editor of the Missouri Standard, if she would like 
to be connected with me in the holy state of matri- 
‘mony? She answered, with less than the usual hesi- 
tancy, I suppose from what I heard from others, that 
‘she would. Her promptness in answering the question 
pleased me. I then asked her to fix the day on which 
the ceremonies should be solemnized; and she fixed 
on the 12th day of January, 1836, on which day we 
were married. 
The facts above stated show all the “connection” 
I can discover between the Globe and the Missouri 
Standard; and when summed up they amount to this 
and no more: between seven and eight years ago, 
John C. Rives, one of the two proprietors of the 
| Globe, married Mary Ann Elhott, the oldest sister of 
| Lynde Elhott, the proprietor of the Missouri Stand- 
lard. If that can be called a “connection,” then all 
| the newspapers in the United States are connected; 
‘for intermarriages connect all white persons—and [ 
am wot sure but negroes and Indians with them, in 
| some degree. 

1 will here do you justice, by saying that you can 
make more—words, i mean—out of a small matter, 
than any writer of this or any other age. I must 
confess that I am a little verbose—if I were not to 
acknowledge it, this communication would prove it 
upon me—but | can’t begin to write with you in 
Jength and continuation. Five numbers, of about a 
column each, is the most | ever wrote on one sub- 
ject; and they were under the head of the ‘Patent 
Inkstand” from which there were many digressions. 
If | could recollect how many papers you had pub- 
lished since you first began to support (?) President 
Tyler, I could state precisely how many numbers you 
have written on one subject, and you have not Jet 
yourself down to the lowest depths yet; but you will, 
before you are done, and your subject with you. You 
write as Pope, in the Dunciad, describes some person 
as writing. 

“He gnawed his pen, then dashed it on the ground, 
Sinking from thougkt to thought, a vast profound! 
Plunged for his sense, but found no bottom there, 
Yet wrote and floundered on in mere despair.” 

As often as I have thought of you, since | first be- 
came acquainted with your desultory manner of writ. 
ing, 1 have thought that you and m ‘se]f, as penny-de 
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liners, could bankrupt any paper in the world. I 
have thought, further, that if the present administra- 
tion would pay a penny a line to its official organ, 
you could make it advertise for another loan of seven 
millions before the 4th of March, 1845. If any such 
proposal shall be made to you, and you should want 
a partner, I will thank you to give me a call. You 
need not call on me to make any other proposition; 
for my present position is surprisingly good, consi- 
dering that I am a full partner in a newspaper; and 
my future prospects are as bright and flattering as 
any person’s can be who is in the newspaper Jine.— 
I state my future prospects as follows: If a demo- 
crat shall be elected President, the Globe will be the 
official organ; if the whigs succeed, I shalh rejoice 
that Tyler and the renegades have been defeated, 
and if Tyler shall be elected, (1 put in this remote 
improbability to show that I shall be pleased any 
way the matter can be fixed,) I shall rejoice to see 
the whigs beat by both ‘Tippecanoe and T'yier too.” 
In case of the success of either of the two last 
named parties, I shall have money enough left to 
carry on another four year’s war; and if the demo- 
crats shall be again defeated, then I will have mo- 
ney enough left, barring accidents, to retire upon.— 
So I shall rejoice at any result. What will be your 
condition in case Mr. Tyler shall not be elected? 1 
forbear to say; it is truly pitiable even now while he 
is in power. 

I have given, as before stated, all the facts which» 
in my opinion, bear on the “connection” of the Globe 
and the Missouri Standard; but as you and Shadrach 
Penn, the editor of the Missouri Reporter, see things 
in a different light from other persons, when the de- 
mocracy is attempted to be assailed or sold, I will 
state a few facts of a subsequent date to those be- 
fore mentioned, which may enable you both to say 
you see what you want to see, and what I would not 
care a rush if you were both to feel and see in re- 
ality. If 1 thought a majority of the democratic 
party in great need of another newspaper at St. 
Louis, or elsewhere, [ would establish it without 
asking permission of either you or Mr. Penn, or Mr. 
anybody else; and, moreover, | would not care who 
knew that 1 established such a paper. Indeed, I 
onld be glad if every democrat in the Union should 
know it, if the fact could reach them through any 
other source than myself. I should not like to blow 
my own trumpet about my aid to the great and good 
cause. 

When John Tyler succeeded to the presidency in 
April, 1841, Lynde Elliott, my brother-in-law, who 
established the ‘*Missouri Standard,” was postmaster 
at Richmond, Indiana. In June, 1841, two short 
months after Mr. Tyler came into power, he was 
turned out of office, and his place filled by a whig, 
whose name I now forget if 1 ever knew. I never 
heard that any charges were filed against him, fur- 
ther than he was my brother-in-law, and a demo- 
crat,—then heinous offences in the eyes of the pre- 
sent ‘Jeffersonian administration,” as it styles itself. 
My brother-in-law, after he was turned out of the 
post office, taught school a short time in Indiana; but 
not succeeding in that business as well as he expect- 
ed, he went to Ohio—first to Union and then to Day- 
ton, in that state, I believe—to try to get into busi- 
ness. Jn January last he wrote to me that he could 
obtain no business in Ohio worth following, and sent 
to me an advertisement to insert in the Globe, stat- 
ing in substance, that he had been several years con- 
nected with a leading democratic paper in the west, 
and that he would like to edit a democratic paper, 
“with a stated annual salary. He would prefer a 
situation in a slave state; but would not object to 
going to any part of the country.” This was adver- 

tised in the Globe for three months, and “John C. 
Rives, at the Globe office,” was referred to for fur- 
ther particulars. In the mean time the democratic 
paper at Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, was 
sold toa whig, with the condition that “two columns 
of democratic matter” should appear in the paper 
each week, and nothing said as to what the other 
twenty-six columns should contain. The democrats 
of Arkansas not being satisfied with two columns of 
democratic matter—not selected with regard to its 
ability, probably—to twenty-six columns of whigge- 
ry, of the best quality the country afforded, wrote to 
the Arkansas delegation in congress to procure for 
them at the north materials to establish another press 
at Little Rock, and an editor. The delegation see- 
ing the advertisement, above mentioned, requested 
me to write to my brother-in-law and learn his terms 
for editing a paper. 1 did so: and wrote to him fur- 
ther to send me an outline of his opinions in regard 
to the principal questions which divide the two great 
parties (1 forgot the Tyler party at the time) of this 
country—the tariff, currency, &c &c., and also that 
1 would furnish bim with money to purchase an in- 
terest in the paper. He answered my letter, and 


tariff, bank, and other questions, which I showed to! 
the Arkansas delegation, and they appeared to be 

pleased with them; one of the delegation immedi- 

ately wrote to Little Rock, Arkansas, but before his 

letter reached there, an editor for the newspaper had 

been engaged, who resided in Little Rock. I gave 

my brother-in-law this information. He then wrote 

to me that he would go to Cincinnati and try to get 

some work at his trade, which is that of a printer.— 

About the time I received his letter I received a pro- 

spectus for a daily and weekly democratic paper to 

be published at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 15th of 
March, by Henry F. Watson, to be entitled the ‘“Mis- 

souri Standard,” with a request to publish the pro- 

spectus in the Globe. The prospectus has been pub- 

lished in the Globe from the 9th March to this day. 

I then wrote to my brother-in-law, that it would be 
difficult for him to get work at Cincinnati; that we 
were publishing a prospectus for a new democratic 
paper at St. Louis, Missouri; that probably he would 
be able to get work on it; advised him to go there; 
and said to him, if he liked the place, and could pur- 
chase an interest in the paper, I would let him have 
money to pay for it. He took my advice; reached 
St. Louis about the first of last month; and found 
that Mr. Watson had given up the idea of publish- 
ing a paper. Seeing no prospect of getting work at 
the printing business, he then wrote to me if | 
would let him have some money, he would purchase 
a little farm to go to work on it, which he thought 
would be better for him than going into the print- 
ing business in these times, even if he could find work 
at it. 

Mr. Blair, my partner, reached St. Louis, about 
two days before my brother-in-law, and the letter 
hearing the former was there, called on him and in- 
troduced himself. Mr. Blair had a deed of trust on be- 
tween nine thousand and ten thousand acres of land, 
lying in Philips and St. Francis counties, in Arkan- 
sas, which he intended to take there himself to get 
itrecorded in both counties; and learning from my 
brother-in-law that he was out of employment, and 
wished to see the country, Mr. Blair got him to take 
the deed of trust to Arkansas to get it recorded; and 
while he was gone there Mr. Blair left St. Louis 
homewards. My brother-in-law returned to St. 
Louis about the 14th May; and wrote to me on the 
22d that, “‘after looking about for rather more than 
a week, and finding that there isa good prospect for 
ultimate success as one could wish,’ he had deter- 
mined to publish a daily and weekly paper and 
should draw on me for $1,200. On the 24th he drew 
a bill on me for that amount, at three days’ sight, 
which I paid on the 10th of this month at the Bank 
of the Metropolis in this city, with a check drawn 
in the following words and figures: 

‘* Washington, 10th June, 1843. 

No. 123. Bank of the Metropolis: 

Pay Lynde 
Elliott’s draft on John C. Rives, twelve hundred dol- 
lars. 

Dolls. 1,200. 





BLAIR & RIVES.” 

My account with the Globe office is charged as 
follows, in my hand-writing- 

1843. June 10. For cash paid Lynde Elliott’s 
draft on me $1,200” 

I have not written a line to my brother-in-law 
since he left Ohio for St. Louis. I have wished to 
write to him; but my bad health, and my business, 
which needed attention, has prevented me from do- 
ingso. Since I have seen his paper, I have been 
very anxious to write to him, and give him my opi- 
nion concerning it. AsI have no secrets, ] will here 
state whatI wished to say to him, which he may 
read in print. ‘Your daily paper is too large | 
think. It should be smaller, and a smaller price 
charged for it—say $5 per annum. You should pub- 
lish a semi-weekly or tri-weekly, as well as a weekly, 
which will nothold more than half the reading matter 
you will have to put in the daily paper. You should 
use Long Primer for your editorial and the greater 
portion of your other reading matter, as it is more 
easily read, and the composition will cost you about 
one-third less. You should copy the advertisements 
of the general government gratis, as we do—espe- 
cially the land sales—as they will be useful informa- 
tion to most of your subscribers, and they will lessen 
the ‘“‘matter” which otherwise you wil! have to set 
up daily. Let Penn alone. True democrats don’t 
wish to see dirt thrown by papers. professing to ad- 
vocate democratic principles and if they did, you 
could not throw it with Penn, as he practiced the art 
for twenty years in Louisville, Kentucky—the best 
school to learn that art in the United States.” 

Youand Mr. Penn now have a full history of the 
establishment of the ‘‘Missouri Standard,” as far as 
I know any thing about it. Do you think now that 





seut me a folio post sheet filled with his views on the 
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‘ita branch of the Globe?” If you do, then 4 
‘Missouri Reporter,’ Penn’s paper as it is called ; 
likewise “ta branch of the Globe,” as | Will no, 
proceed to prove. 7 
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This letter is much longer than I intendeq 
outset tomake it. As you appear to be seeking ,, § 
rect information, I thought, after I got under Way 
would give you as much of it as I could, while, 
hand was ‘n. ; ' 
I conclude by thankiag you for your kind Propos, 
to publish a true history of the connection bety,, 
the Globe and the Missour: Standard. ’ 
JOHN C. RIivps 
P.S. I discover forthe first time that our nar, 
commence and end with same letters, and that the 
is precisely the same numbers of letters in egg, 
This is ground for charging that the Globe and y 
disonian are “connected” which would be strenys 
ened by reading our correspondence, and the oe 
lines: 
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at th 











“The asses brayed to ene another, 
I’m sure the creatures smelt a brother.” 
J.C. R. 

[After receiving the above yesterday morning, 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Rives. Afte 
which, several notes of the most conciliatory aq 
gratifying character passed between us, which no, 
not be published. } 

Washington, June 29, 1843, 
Sir: I have just received your letter of ninete, 
foolscap pages,referring to the connexion said; 
exist between the Globe and the Missouri Stand, 
which you ask me to insert in the Madisonian. y 
ask this because, when referring to the statemen 
of my St. Louis correspondents on the subject, | 
marked, in an editorial, a few days since. (provid 
the statements were not true), that the Globe sho 
make a disclaimer, and promised to copy it if mag 
But Idid not promise to publish a detailed y 
countof your courtship and wedding. Yet I can 
refrain from saying that your glowing account 
that affair has filled me with respect and admiratig 
for your wife; and I doubt not that the report 
her gentleness, charities, and devotion to her hug 
band and children, even falls short of the realiy 
I congratulate you with all my heart, and attridy 
your proverbial good nature and apparent unbroke 
happiness to the possession of such an inestimall 
prize in your domestic circle. And that youm 
enjoy such a blessing to the end of your days, | is 
plore you not to subject her to the rude and unchiar 
table remarks of the many unscrupulous editorsi 
the country, by the publication of the letter nowt 
fore me. [Mr. Rives has suppressed most of thea 
count.] A single line, saying that Mr. Elliot wag 
your brother-in-law, would, in my opinion, be suf 
cient. Indeed I regret that the fact of the connes 
ion has been mentioned at all. It was wrong, a 
unnecessary. | have near and dear connexionsi 
favor of Mr. Clay and some go for Mr. Benton. 


Your criticisms on my writings likewise have 
bearing on the subject. IL acknowledge my ma 
faults and deficiencies. My only comfort is that 
am young, and may improve as I grow older. (Si 
sequently, in a private note, Mr. R. satisfactorily 
cants. | 

You say that I need not call on you to make “2 
other proposition,” than to engage in the penny 
line business. If I understand your meaning, \ 
caution was unnecessary. It has been my faie! 
fight three times, and no honor or ‘‘satisfaction” W 
gained by it, although in each encounter my antag 
nist was wounded in the head—though not mortal 
But my ‘wild oats” are abandoned forever, and ther 
fore I will not challenge you. | 

Your political speculations are also misplaced! 
the letter before me—unless you are willing to p 
my compositors for ‘setting them up.” } 

And so is the history of your brother-in-law 
placed in the letter, unless you can deny that heed 
ted a wate paper in Maryland before he returned! 
Washington and became a Bentonite. Mr. Tyler, 
presume, knew nothing about his being turned outa 
office. Jt was done by Mr. Granger, without © 
sulting the president. But I venture to say he mizh 
have been restored after the Clay cabinet becam 
defunct. 

Your advice to Mr. Elliott, at least a portion of! 
is good. 

Mr. Blair’s transactions with Mr. Penn have 0% 
thing todo with the subject—at least I have notbio 
todo with him. I never saw Mr. Penn. | har 
never written to him, nor he to me. [am not 
sponsible for him, nor he for me. I merely rec% 
nize him as a talented democratic editor. J 

You say that you will be likely to get the 
gressional printing, and that you do not kaow ¥ 
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be too confident. I would advise you not to publish 
such a declaration to the world. [It has been sup- 
ressed.] If you get the printing, tw will be by Clay- 
whig votes. As for me, 1 am young enough to wait 
twelve or sixtcen years for the printing. I predict 
that, if you get the printing next winter, you will 
not get the president in the fall succeeding. ! 


But, leying aside all these topics, (and you are as 
fruitful in subjects asI am _ prolific in words,) I will 
cheerfully publish your statement of the transac- 
tions between yourself and Mr. Elliott, in reference 
to the Standard, provided you strike out the follow- 
ing Jine on the second page:—‘“the falsehood started 
by Penn and yourself.” My correspondents it St. 
Louis stated that the Standard was a branch of the 
Globe; I did not profess to know any thing about the 
matter but what was communicated by my corres- 
pondents, who are gentlemen of the highest stand- 
ing. 
I trust, therefore, you will withdraw the offensive 
remark. {It was withdrawn. ] 

Hoping you will take my advice, (which is meant 
for your good, as I entertain no private animosity for 
Mr. Blair or yourself, notwithstanding our political 
collisions,) 1 remain, &c. J. B. JONES. 

John C .Rives, esq. 

P. S. Ihave still another objection to your letter. 
Insome places it is scarcely legible,and might not 
be correctly printed, unless you would come and read 
the proof, which (provided the omissions be made) 
might be done over a bottle of wine. J. B. J. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

The following is from the London Spectator: 

Mr. Webster’s Baltimore speech. is a most impor- 
tant document. It aflords evidence that there is in 
the United States a growing public opinion in favor 
of drawing closer the commercial relations between 
themselves and this country. Nay, more: it contains 
evidence that sensible Americans, seeing how our 
present government is circumstanced—and how any 
government able to hold the reins of power in Great 
Britain for some time to come is likely to be cireum- 
stanced—are not inclined to stand upon their extreme 
claims and refuse to lower their tariff unless all their 
agricultural produce be admitted. ‘It have not 
heard,” said Mr. Webster, ‘‘a suggestion from any 
quarter that England would be inclined toa modifi- 
catiun of her corn laws, properly so called—l mean 
her duties on wheat and flour.”” And then Mr. Web- 
ster proceeded to show that the union has other agri- 
cultural produce, for the admission of which into 
Great Britain on more favorable terms it would be 
advisable to reduce the American duties on our man- 
ufactures. 

Mr. Webster is right. Independently of wheat and 
flour, the leading products tor which the United 
States demanded a market are—Indian corn, rice, 
cotton wool, tobacco, pork, and beef, (salt, or smok- 
ed,) butter and cheese. The citizens of the United 
States have a fair trade in flour and provisions to 
South America and the West Indies: those regions 
afford no markets for the remaining produce enume- 
rated. Nearly all the continental states of Europe 
raise sufficient corn and provisions for their own do- 
mestic consumption. Most of them grow tobacco, or 
prohibit its importation except for the government 
monopolies. Cotton-wool is almost the only article 
of importance that France, Germany, Russia, and 
Italy take from the United States. It is to England, 
alone, therefore, that the United States can look for 
any material extension of the maket for their Indian 
corn, rice, tobacco, preserved pork and beef, butter 
and cheese. 

And the quantity of those kinds of produce they 
have to dispose of is sufficiently great to induce them 
to close a bargain with England for their admission 
to its markets, even though the unwise influence 
which refuses to admit foreign wheat and flour should 
continue to preponderate. In 1840, the United States 
produced—377,531,875 bushels of Indian corn; 14,- 
971,586 head of neat cattle, (averaging 500 pounds,) 
and 26,301,293 swine, (averaging 200 pounds;) dairy 
produce to the value of nearly 34 millions of dollars; 
219,162,319 pounds of tobacco; 80,841,422 pounds of 
rice. The Indian corn is far more to be considered 
as a staple produce of the union than wheat; in the 
Same year that upwards of 377 millions of bushels of 
Indian corn were grown, the wheat amounted to ra- 
ther less than 85 millions. Under the influence of a 
liberal commercial intercourse with this country, 
these large quantities could be vastly increased: The 
total population of the American Union in 1820 was 
about 95 millions; in 1840 it was rather more than 17 
millions. 

Here, then, is a large amount of the produce of 


Any editor would rely upon their statements. | 





the United States which might be admitted into this 


country on favorable terms, without encroaching | 
upon the wheat preserves so jealousy watched by the | 
preponderating interests in the British legislature.— 
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systems. The one, which may be called the system 
of isolation, or that of imposing high restrictive du- 
ties on foreign merchandize, and depending entirely 


Indian corn might be classed at a moderate fixed du-/ upon their home produce and manufactures, is sup- 
ty with rice; and Indian corn meal might be taken| ported by Henry Clay, General Cass, and Van Bu- 
out of the list of prohibitions, and allowed to enter, | ren, the advocates of free trade, or of low revenue 
as unmanufactured article, in the same way as bread | duties, are the present president and Mr. Calhoun.— 


or ship biscuit, at an ad valorem duty. 


The duty on | The states most inclined to a high tariff are Massa- 


rice might be further reduced; as also the duties on} chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
butter and cheese, due attention being paid to the | New York, Delaware, and Maryland; they have in 


exigencies of the revenue. 


The duties on salted| the present congress 103 members, and will have 
beef and pork might be reduced 50 per cent. without! 86 in the next. 


The states most decidedly opposed 


sensibly affecting the revenue; and so might the du-| to protecting duties are Virginia, North and South 
ties on smoked hams and bacon. The duty on tobacco! Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
is enormous; and though, being imposed solely for| and Missouri: they have 75 in the present congress, 


revenue and yielding a large amount, it ought to be| and will have 67 in the next. 


cautiously dealt with; some modification might un-| 
doubtedly be made. The rates of duty on manufac- | 


The states which 
hang in a manner between the two parties are Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Michigan: they have 


tured tobacco have evidently the effect of increasing | thirty-four members in the present congress, and 


adulteration as well as smuggling. 


A reduction of | will have fifty-one in the next. 


The disproportion 


the duty on cotton-wool (or, if the state of the re-| between the representation of the free trade and 


venue permitted, a total abolition of it) would ma-| 
terially benefit the English manufacturer, as well as 
agriculturalists in the United States. A few years 
ago, the principal markets for the provisions of the 
western states were the cotton growing states of 
the south: at present, the returns from cotton are so 
low that the planters have been obliged to econo- 
mize in every way; they have discovered that their 
slaves can raise enough of Indian corn to feed them- 
selves, and their demand for the provisions of the 
western states has ceased. The abolition of the 
duty on cotton imported into England would give 
a fresh impetus to the cotton planting, and relieve 
the provision growing states of their surplus pro- 
duce. 

These are specific facts; they show the articles in 
which an extended trade between the United States 
and England might be created. More general con- 
siderations tend to show that the trade between the 
two countries most beneficial to both, must be what 
is commonly called a colonial trade; the new set- 
tled country importing the manufactures of the 
old, exchange for its own raw produce. In all eco- 
nomical relations the United States still stand to 
England in the relation of colony to mother country. | 


~ 





the isolation states is about to be diminished, and 
the undecided states are gaining an accession of 
strength. 


The manufactures of the United States are locat- 
ed in the isolation states and in New Hampshire and 
Mame. ‘These two states are democratic, and side 
with the free trade party; and New York, Pennsy}- 
vania, and Maryland, producing more provisions than 
they consume, are less decided in favor of isolation 
than Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, De- 
laware, and New Jersey. The free trade states, as 
cultivating cotton, rice, Indian corn, and tobacco, 
are more united. The sugar planters of Louisiana 
have been tempted by the promise of protection, by 
high duties, against the sugars of Havana and Brazii; 


‘but this interest is neutralized, even within the state, 


by the cotton growers. ‘The balancing states grow 
provisions; and the present glut of their produce 
would be relieved toa greater extent than the demand 
of the foreign market opened by the demand orca- 
sioned in the states growing cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, by withdrawing the slaves from cultivating pro- 
visions to the production of those staples. So strong- 
ly is this felt, that it is only by introducing into their 


| protective tariff bill a clause respecting the distribu- 


No small proportion of the rapidly increased popula-| tion of the land revenue, in compliance with the 


tion of the states consists of British emigrants; and} wishes of those states 


the British emigrant is placed in regard to holding 
real or personal property, immediately after his ar- 


rival, in exactly the same position as an American; 


citizen. 


The states have little capital of their own; their 
roads, railways, and canals, nay, their manufactur- 
ing establishments, have been mainly dependent upon 
advances of British capital. 
to the credit of some American states, and the im- 
possibility of finding a vent for their increasing agri- 
cultural produce, have cut up by the roots the whole 
system of bank facilities and long credits, and re- 
duced domestic trade in the interior, from the want 
of a circulating medium, to barter. The farmer 
gives two pounds of wool to a weaver for one pound 
of the same wool made into homespun, and sends 
four bushels of wheat to the miller in exchange for 
the flour of three bushe!s. The farmers in the west 
use coffee only once a week, substitute maple sugar 
of the cane, and wear homespun. The failure of 
public works has thrown the majority of those en- 
gaged in them upon agriculture. There is a glut of 
provisions of all kinds; the farmers find the wharves 
for the inland ports loaded with their produce, for 
which they can obtain no return in money. ‘The 
nett produce of the cargoes of the provision boats 
from the upper basin of the Mississippi at New Or- 
leans Jast year, after deducting freight, commission, 
&c. did not exceed a dollar or two dollars each.— 
Both England and the United States are suffering 
because the (economical) colonial relation has been 
broken; because the surplus capital of England does 
not fin@its way to America along with the stragglers 
of its surplus population; and because the raw pro- 
duce of America, through the influence of restric- 
tive duties, and for want of that capital, cannot find 
its way to England. 
the reception of all the raw produce of the Union 
in this country, upon favorable terms; but, since 
that cannot at present be looked for, enough has 
been said to show that much imay be done to reunite 
the countries in commercial respects without alarm- 
ing the landlords of England for their imaginary in- 
terests. 

There is good reason to believe, that in announcing 
the inclination of the American government to come 
to terms—to lower their tariff if we will admit their 
other great staples independently of wheat—Mr. 
Websier does not speak without warrant. The 
Madisonian, the government organ ut Washington, 
holds the same language. The fact is, that the states- 
men of the union are divided between two opposed 


The shock lately given | 


Common sense would dictate, 





, that the isolation party has 
secured their temporary alliance. Man to man, the 
agricultural interests of the union, is far more nume- 
ro..s and powerful than the manufacturing. Accord- 
ing to the last census, there were only 791,545 persons 
engaged in manufactures and trades, and 3,717,756 
in agriculture. 

Without a higher tariff than the present, the Ame- 
ricans cannot compete with our manufactures. The 
want of capital and the want of locally condensea 
population prevent them. A number of furnaces 
and cotton factories have already been beaten out 
of the field by the low prices of Scotch iron and 
Scotch and English cottons; and many establishments 
are going on sulely because stopping them would in- 
volve a still greater loss on the fixed capital. Insilk 
and linnen goods and broadcloth, the Americans do 
not pretend to compete with us. Now whatever 
may be the case with the agriculturists of other coun- 
tries, the agriculturalists of America are quite alive 
to the advantages of buying cheap; and they under- 
stand perfectly that a high tariff to protect their 
manufactures means that they are to buy dear. Nay, 
some who are engaged in trade, see that this protec- 
tion is injurious to them. At present there is no na- 
tion that competes with the United States in pushing 


| goods into the countries of Middle and South Ame- 


rica, by means of assorted cargoes in vessels sailed 
by the owner of both ship and cargo. Jt is for the 
common interest, that this hardy, enterprising, and 
independent class should retain this sea retail traffic. 
They can only be enabled to retain and extend it by 
substituting the cheap fabrics of England for the 
dear ‘‘domestics” of the Union. Our shipping inte- 
rest will lose nothing by the extension of this branch 
of the American marine, with which it has never 
been able to compete; and Mr. Webster will find 
this the most effectual means of creating the large 
commercial navy he so ardently desires. And in 
so far as our manufactures are concerned, the class 
of American adventures alluded to will find markets 
for their goods where no Englishman could carry 
them. 

Mutual concessions in the matter of duties on im- 
portation by England and America~—an adjustment 
of their tariffs on the basis of a well digested treaty 
—is clearly for the benefit of both countries. Such 
an arrangement would insure to both all the advan- 
tages that could have been enjoyed by them if they 
had remained under our sovereignty. It would re- 
lieve the pressure under which both are sufferring, 
and perpetuate peace by making them one in interest 
as they are one in lineage. 
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Tue AxBonirion NoMINEE FOR THE PREsIpENcy, James 
G. Birney, has declined the honor ot being a cand idate in 
1344, 

A Provincerown Wuater. The schooner Cordelia, 
Capt. Ebenezer Cook, of Provincetown, a few days 
since, when 20 hours out on a whaling cruise, Nantuck- 
et bearing W. by N. 35 miles, captured a very large 
whale, and after saving 120 bbls. oi! and $100 worth of 
bone, cut adrift aad sailed for home, accomplishing a 
very short but profitable voyage, having been absent but 
4 days!!| This whales is the largest that has been caught 
from Provincetown, and is supposed to be the largest 
ever seen upon our coast. (Advertiser. 


AmeERIcAN Rart Roap Iron. The Pittsburg Ameri- 
can of the 24th ult. says that two hundred ton of rail 
road iron trom the Great Western Tron Works, on the 
Allegheny, passed through that city last week for Bea- 
ver, intended for the Michigan Central rail road. 
out the whig tariff for protection, not a pound of this iron 


a bushel of American wheat would have entered into 


its composition, either to feed the operatives that made | 


it, or to pay for it by the wheat growers in Central Mi- 
chigan. 

Tue Burnine oF THE Braue. A committee of Pro- 
testants and Catholics having investigated the case of 
a late burning of Bibles at Champlain, New York, at 
the request of the Catholic Bishop Hughes, report that 
some forty Bibles were burnt; that it was done by M. 
Telman a missionary from Canada, and recently from 
France, in opposition to the express wishes of the resi- 
dent Priest, and that the Bishop of Montreal prompily 
condemned the act within five days. ‘he Bibles were 
distributed by Protestants, against the declared wishes 
vf the Catholics with whom they were left. 

The copies thus distributed were of the Protestant ver- 
non of the Bible, which the Catholics consider uncano- 
vical, as the Protestants consider the Douay version of 
‘e Catholics. We huve never ourselves discovered a 

iaterial disparity between those translations, yet pious | 
inen on each side religiously believe their own to be truly | 
“the word of God,” and the other a dangerous imposi- | 
tion. Our notion is, that more than half of the avowed | 
interpolations in both translations, distinguished by being | 
printed in walics, ought never to have been introduced,— 
and that the beauty and force of the original has often 
been exceedingly marred by those interpolations as well | 
ts by those injudicious divisions of the text, made with- 
1 the last few centuries only, into verses. [iven the 
vapters, divided at the same time we believe, are very 
rangely if not erroneously commenced, 

Tue comet discovered at Parison the 2d uitimo by 
Vi. Victor Mauvais was seen at Vienna in the night of 

he 27th May.. The nucleus was very distinct, but the 
ail was not visible. Accorditge to M. Mauvais, this 
comet was atils nearest pointto the sun on the 10th 
ultimo, and is now sensibiy approaching the earth, so | 
we may expect it soon to be visible to the naked eye. 


Casvatigs, &c. The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette | 
contains statistics of accidents, &c. from January to Ju- | 
ly this year, viz: 950 accidental deaths, half of which by | 
drowning, and most of tiose were on the western wa- | 
ters—215 murders—56 by fire arms imprudently hand- | 
led—45 by clothes taking fire—46 by lhghtning—43 by 
falls from horses, carriages, &c.—86 by suicide—total of 
deaths, 1,431. , ‘The number of houses burnt, 628; es- | 
timated loss, including contents, three millions of dol- | 
lars. 

CHESAPEAKE AND On10 Canat. We lecrn with heart- 
felt pleasure, froma highly respectable correspondent of 
the Baltimore American of this morning,that the informa- 
tion from the Frederick Examiner contained under the | 
Maryland head, in a preceding page, is incorrect; and 
that Gen. MeNeil, the president of the company has 
succeeded in making a contract for the immediate prose: | 
cution of the work, upon terms as favorable to the stock- | 
holders as could have been possibly anticipated, and 
with men whose energy and success in similar enterpri- 
zes leaves no doubt of tne work being speedily accom- 
plished. ‘This is glorious news tor Maryland. 


Coat. A rich vein is said to have been found in Pa- | 
radise township, York county, Pa. What unknown | 
wealth, research is yet to develope? Geology is as yet) 
an infant classed amongst the sciences hardly half a 
century. 

Copyricur. We have been informed that after the | 
5th proxiuno, when the new customs act comes into 
force, the imporiations of American reprintsot Engtishe 
copyright publications, will be strictly prohibited, as well 
as those coming through tie post office as by any other 
mode of conveyance. [Quebec Guz. June 30. | 


Deatus during last week in New York, 198; of which | 
167 were under one year of age; 26 died of consumption. | 
In Philadelphia, 173. 


Died, in Andover, Mass,, on the 2d inst. John Abbott, ' 


esq. formerly of Brunswick, aged 84 years. Mr. Abbott | 
will be most favorably remembered in this state, tor his 
long and useful services as an officer of Bowdoin col- | 
lege. [Portland Adv. 
Washington Allston, a distinguished American artist, | 
died suddenly at Cambridge, Mass. on the 8th inst. in | 
the 64th year of his age. In Europe, as well as Ameri- 
va, Allston has been regarded for a number of years, | 
as holding the first rank umong the artists of the age— 
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and his chef d’euvre is yet to be gazed upon by an ad- 
miring world. Mr. Allston is also well known as an 
oe scholar, and a beautiful writer. ‘The Bos- 
ton Bulletin says, it is generally known that Mr. Alls- 
ton commenced ascripture piece about fifteen years 
ago, and that much of his time has been devoted to it 
up to the day of his death. The supposition is, that this 
great picture of *Belshazzar’s Feast’’ is nearly finished. 
The 1,0n. John Holmes died at Portland, Maine, on 
7th inst., after an illness of several months. He had 
formerly been U.S. senator from that state, being the first 
elected after its separation from Massachusetts; served 
several years as representative to congress; wasa member 
of the convention which formed a constitution for Maine, 
and chairman of the committee which draughted it; 
served several sessions in the legislature, and was at the 
time of his death, U.S. District attorney, appointed by 
Gen. Harrison. He wasa native of Massachusetts. 


Emigrants. The Chicago Express of the Ist instant 
says that more than one thousand emigrants arrived at 
that place during the preceeding week. 

About 30,000 Lutheran subjects of Prussia, from the 





: | borders of the Baltic, are shortly to come over and set- 
would have been manufactured in this country. Not 


tle inthe United States. It is a religious movement.— 
There are men of large fortunes among them; old Ger- 
man noblemen whose pedigrees date back to the thir- 
teenth century. They will make excellent western far- 
mers, and are about to settle in Wisconsin. 


EmicraTion. A letter from Europe states that itis 
estimated that 100,000 Germans having it is supposed in 
‘all, five millions of dollars, have made arrangements to 
| emligrate to the U. States the present season. 





Frour. 483,595 barrels reached tide water through the 
| Erie canal, up to Ist inst. 84,767 bbls. were shipped at 





Mexico. The new constitution drawn up by the 
Junta received the signature of Santa Anna on the 12th 
June, and was sworn in at the capital on the 13th, Santa 
Anna's birth day, with all possible solemnity. “In jp» 
says Santa Anna, “I see an anchor of hope for the na. 
tion, and [trust that through it our liberties, order, and 
public peace may be maintained.” Amen. The event 
was solemnized by the firing of cannon, ringing of bells 
te deums, &c. ; 

The yellow fever was raging at Vera Cruz. General 
Pena having returned from Yucatan with 800 troops in 
nine transports on the 2Ist June, was immediately 
thrown into prison. The individuals lately arrested in 
the city of Mexico on suspicion of insurrectionary de. 
signs have been discharged. 


Missionary To Persia. Mr. Perkins, the American 
missionary, with his family, accompanied by Mar Yo. 
hannah, on the 16th of May, reached Trebizond, a city 
of 50,000 inhabitants on the Black Sea. New facilities 
of commerce, he writes, aid in diffusing Christian in. 
fluence; 30,000 horse loads of goods are now annually 
sent over the mountains from that city. 


te nteat, 


' Tur Mormon Proruer. Joe Smith was lately indicted 


in Missouri for treason and murder, attempting to assas.- 
sinate ex-governor Boggs &c. A writ was issued and 
a requisition made on the governor of Illinois for his de. 
livery, which being granted attempts were in vain made 
to arrest him. Non est, was returned by the officer, and 
for sometime the Prophet withdrew from the world. Af. 
ter thestorm subsided he again appeared in public, and 
some judicial forms were gone through with. A few days’ 
since he adventured on a visit out of his latitude, and was 
arrested by a sheriff from Missouri, on the LIilinois river, 
was taken before Judge Caton, on a writ of habeas cor. 





| Pittsburg through the Pennsylvania canal, up to the same 
| period. ‘T’he inspections of last week in Baltimore were 
9,612 bbls. and 915 half bbls. This week 12,271 bbls. and 
|737 half bbls. Prices which always advance in_the ci- 
| ties just before harvest, have already declined. The re- 
| ceipt price nuw is $5.00 for Howard street; $5,125 sel- 
ling price. 


| From tut West. The expedition for Oregon, con- 


sisting of 990 persons, has reached the waters of the Big- | 


Blue, all well and smoothly. A party of Kanzas Indians 
had attacked a party of Pawnees and killed three of 
them. Three Pawnees escaped tosir Wm. D. Stewart's 
party, and were protected. A party of 200 Sioux Indians 
had marched to fight the Pawnees, and another party of 
— were to proceed against the Snake and Crow In- 
aians. 


Fire In THE woops. Another extensive conflagration 


visited Cape Cod, Mass. commencing on the morning of 
the 2d inst., the remarkably hot Sunday. 
| tree, struck by lightning, torn up by the roots, ignited 


An old oak 


piles of cord wood, and the fearful blaze spread from 
Coming about three miles from the ‘Snake 
Pond village,” it took a south direction tll within two 
miles of Sandwich town, then shifting its course, burnt 
to within a mile ef a Falmouth line, and after traversing 


| a distance of ten miles, took an eastern direction, cross- 
‘ed the Falmouth road, and extended towards west Barn- 


stable, and witkin half a mile of Spring Hill. On Wed- 
nesday the fire was arrested by aid of a shower of rain. 
The loss is immense. 

By the by—apropos—the professor of storms has an 


admirable cvincidence in this affair, to build upon. This 
fire commenced about the time,—a few hours more or | 


less,—that the thunder cloud arose from the same direc- 
tion on the same memorable hot day, and which swept 
in a few hours along the whole Atlantic cuast, depress- 
ing the thermometer with almost unexampled rapidity. 
A capital question for casuists to determine in the case 


is, Whether it was that fire which raised the storm, or | 


that storm which raised the fire. We shall expeci a co- 
py of the professor’s official report on the case. 


Fire at Faun river. On the 2d inst. all the public 
houses, the banking houses, post office, custom house, 
ihe two printing offices, all the fancy-good stores—and 
other buildings to the number of 200, including three 
churches and the Pocasset Bridge factory, were de- 


-stroyed by fire. ‘I'he loss is estimated at from 3 to $400,- 


000, and hundreds of families deprived of even a shel- 


| ter. 


INFLUENZA. This distressing disease made its appear- 
ance in the eastern states early in June, and has rapidly 
spread through the union and into Canada, juswas it did 
the year before the cholera made its appearance on this 
continent. Two weeks ago it reached Baltimore, and 
the mails now bring us accounts of its prevailing in 
Quebec, Cincinnati, Louisville, Charleston, S. C., &c. 
It disables thousands for a few days in each of the prin- 
cipal cities, but seldom proves fatal. 


Lonceviry. It appears from a recent statistical ac- 
count, from 1829 to 1843, a period of fourteen years, 
there died in France 2,254 persuns who had attained the 
age of a hundred years, being an average of 161 per an- 
num. 


MEsMERISM AND ELECTRICITY IDENTIFIED. T. J.Smith, 
in an article in the Rochester Advertiser, asserts that by 
a number of experiments he has succeeded in producing 
the mesmeric phenomena by electricity, exactly as they 
have heretofore been produced by manipulation. Per- 
sous are put into communion by aid of the electric ma- 
clune and control the mesmerized, wholly or in parts, 
excite the organs, paralyze the lims, and waken the sub- 
ject, just as has been done heretofore by mesmerizers. 


peus—despatches were sent to Nauvoo, and 115 armed 
men immediately started from thence in the Mormon 
boat—What the result was is not yet ascertained except, 
‘that the Prophet is again at Nauvoo, at large. 

| The Nauvoo Neighbor, a Mormon paper, expresses 
surprise atthe progress of Miller humbug, and of fana- 
| ticism in this country. 

| Ratt Roap Irems. The prices of Massachusetts rail 
‘road stocks. 


| 
' 


Roads. Lowest. Present. Highest. 
' Lowell 82 percent. 131 135 
| Worcester 65 1103 114 
Providence 80 1024 135 
) Eastern 80 YS 106 
Maine 50 98 100 
Western 40 58 90 
Steamers. The British steamer Columbia left Boston 


| for Liverpool, via Halifax, on the Ist inst., with 95 pas- 
sengers, and 73 officers and crew,—163 souls. On the 
| 2d, at 2 oclock, when about half way to Halifax, it be- 
‘ing exceedinyly foggy, she struck upon a ledge of rocks 1} 
' miles from Sea Island,a small place having two dwel- 
‘lings upon it. The pilot was stillin charge of the steam- 
‘er. It was high tide; on the tide leaving, threatening 
|rocks were discovered on every hand, on one of which 
'the steamer was left, with a certainty of going to pieces. 
| Her signal guns were answered by a musket shut,—the 
| flag rese—boats from the island informed them where 
\they were,—the passengers, mails and baggage were 
‘landed in safety, and expresses were forwarded to Bos- 
|ton and Halifax for another steamer. Abbot Lawrence, 
| esq.. a late representative to congress from Uoston, with 
| his family were among the passengers. 
| Hopes were for a while entertained that the Columbia 
| would be got off, but all efforts were vain,—she was 
‘driven upon the rock five feet above high water mark. 
| When the steamer Margaret sent to her assistance, left 
her with the mails, baggage, &c, she was sinking by her 
bows, certain to goto pieces. ‘The Margaret takes the 
| passengers and mails to England. 
| ‘The Great Western left N. York on the 13th, for Li- 
verpool, with 90 passengers. 
| Steam Boat irems. Platte city, onthe Platte river, 
| (one of the tributaries of the Missouri,) was recently vi- 
| sited for the* first time by a steamboat, the col. Woods. 
| The event caused quite a sensation, and a purse of $300 
| Was presented to the captain. 
t 


Srocks, if not at a stand still, have not advanced this 
week. U 5.sixes have receded to 1 15 at N. York. 


Tue Temperance Rerorm. Amongst the most a- 
greable incidents of the late national anniversary, were 
the gratifying evidences of the triumph of this great moral 
reform which has literally suppressed those disgraceful 
scenes of bachanalian revelry that had to a large extent 
interwoven themselves with the national jubliee. The 
public papers from all directions speak a grateful! language 
on thistheme. For our own city we aver, that though 
abroad during both the forenoon and afternoon of the 4:h, 
in every direction, witnessing the parade and return of 
innumerable parties, not one instance of inebriety came 
during the day under our notice. ‘Thank heaven tor that. 





Topacco. Ohio tobacco is now reaching the Balti- 
more market rapidly: 1,025 hhds. of it were inspecte 
his week, and readily commanded for common to mid- 
ting, $3a4 50; good $5 a6; fine red and wrappery 
$6 504010; extra do. $11 a 13; fine yellow $7 50a 10. 
Besides the above, 905 hhds. Maryland, 21 Kentucky, 8 
Virginia, and 23 Missouri, were inspected this week— 
total 1,982 hhds Price for superior Maryland is yet 
advancing. 

The planters have had a glorious season, as they term™ 
a good saoking rain, this week, for planting out plants. 
It is very late however for that operation,—whether wey 
will mature before a frost, is doubtful. 
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